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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains information 

that can be applied in managing farms and 
woodlands; in selecting sites for roads, ponds, 
buildings, and other structures; and in judging 
the suitability of tracts of land for farming, 
industry, and recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Cleburne County, Alabama, 
are shown on the detailed map at the back of 
this publication. This map consists of many 
sheets made from aerial photographs. Each 
sheet is numbered to correspond with a number 
on the Index to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil areas 
are outlined and are identified by symbols. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil. The soil symbol is inside the 
area if there is enough room; otherwise, it is 
outside and a pointer shows where the symbol 
belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Index to Mapping Units” on page iii 
lists all of the soils in the county by map symbol 
and shows the page where each soil is described. 
The capability unit and woodland group to 
which each soil has been assigned are specified 
at the end of the soil description. 

Individual colored maps showing the relative 
suitability or degree of limitation of soils for 
many ‘specific purposes can be developed by 
using the soil map and the information in the 
text. Translucent material can be used as an 


overlay over the soil map and colored to show 
soils that have the same limitation or suitability. 
For example, soils that have a slight limitation 
for a given use can be colored green, those with 
a moderate limitation for a given use can be 
colored yellow, and those with a severe limita- 
tion can be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about use and management of the 
soils from the soil descriptions and from the 
discussions of the woodland suitability groups. 

Foresters and others can refer to the section 
“Woodland” where the soils of the county are 
grouped according to their suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and others can 
find information about soils and wildlife in the 
section “Wildlife.” 

Community planners and others can read 
about soil properties that affect the choice of 
sites for dwellings, industrial buildings, and 
for recreation areas in the section “Town and 
Country Planning.” 

Engineers and builders can find, under “Engi- 
neering,” tables that contain test data and esti- 
mates of soil properties that affect engineering 
practices. 

Scientists and others can read about how the 
soils formed and how they are classified in 
the section “Formation and Classification of 
the Soils.” 

Newcomers in Cleburne County may be espe- 
cially interested in the section “General Soil 
Map,” where broad patterns of soils are de- 
scribed. They may also be interested in the 
information about the county given at the 
beginning of the publication. 


Cover picture: 


Landscape in foreground is typical of Holston- 


Allen association, rolling. Landscape in background is typical 
of Chesha association, steep. 
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1. Several entries in Table 1, which begins on page 4 are transposed. The correct 


entries for Association 7, 8, and 9 are as follows: 


Resource 
materials 
(sand, gravel, 
road fill, topsoil, 
clay, and stone) 


Major roads, 
utility lines, 
and pipelines 


Community and 
industrial 
development 


Soi] ‘Wildlife habitat 
associations 


Associations 7 and Suited to wood- Most areas un- Poorly suited; Poorly suited 


8: steep, well 
drained soils on 
strongly dissected 
uplands. 


land wildlife. 
Has potential 
for moderate 
densities of 
wildlife. 


suited; steep 
slopes. 


steep slopes 
and depth to 
rock; severe 
hazard of 

erosion and 


to most 
resources. 


severe restric- 
tions to 
right-of-way 
maintenance. 


Suitable for 
building and 
construction 
uses in some 
areas; hard 
bedrock or 
weathered 
surface stones. 


Unsuited; steep 
slopes and 
depth to hard 
bedrock; severe 
hazard of erosion 
and restrictions 
to right-of-way 
maintenance. 


Suited to wood- Unsuited; steep 
land wildlife; slopes, stones, 
few sources and depth to 
of water; rock. 

potential for 

moderate 

densities of 

wildlife. 


Association 9: 
Steep, well 
drained, stony 
soils on strongly 
dissected 
mountains. 


2. In Table 5, page 29, the designation of quantity in the last column of the boxhead 
should be “Acres per animal unitl/ Footnote 1 on page 28 should be "1/Animal-unit. 


One cow, steer, or horse, or seven sheep or goats." 


3. In Table 9, page 40, the entry under Sewage lagoons for the Riverview mapping 


unit (Rs), Sylacauga part, should be "Severe: floods; wetness." 


4. In Table 11, page 46, the entries under Sand should not be footnoted for the 
Holston mapping unit (HAR), Holston part, and the Riverview mapping unit (Rs), 


Riverview part and State part. The map symbol HAR should be deleted from 
footnote 2 and Rs deleted from footnote 3. 
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LEBURNE COUNTY is in east-central Alabama 

(see facing page). It has a land area of 367,400 
acres, or about 574 square miles. It is almost midway 
between Birmingham, Alabama, and Atlanta, Georgia, 
which are important centers of trade and industry in 
the Southeastern United States. Many railroads, U.S. 
and interstate highways, natural gas and petroleum 
pipelines, and electricity, telephone, and telegraph lines 
that connect Birmingham and Atlanta pass through 
Cleburne County. The population of the county was 
10,996 in 1970. 

Settlement of Cleburne County began in the 1830’s by 
farmers from South Carolina and Georgia. Farm and 
forest production have had the greatest effect on the 
economy of the county since settlement. Industrial 
production has become a significant component of the 
economy in recent years. The economy has been in- 
fluenced at various periods of time by gold mining near 
Arbocoochee and Chulafinnee, mica mining near Mica- 
ville, fruit and wine vineyards near Fruithurst, and 
small areas of iron and copper mining. 

Cleburne County is along the northwestern edge of 
the Piedmont Plateau. The eastern section is a hilly 
plateau.The western section consists of steep, dissected 
plateau edges and mountains. The Tallapoosa River 
flows through the southern part of the county. Elevation 
ranges from about 800 feet above sea level along the 
Tallapoosa River to about 2,400 feet above sea level on 
Cheaha Mountain. Temperatures are mild during most 
of the year. Rainfall is generally adequate in amount 
and distribution for most crops grown in the county. 

More than 75 percent of the land area in Cleburne 
County is presently used for woodland. The soils in 
steep wooded parts of the county are highly con- 
trasting in yield potential and suitability for specific 
systems of management. Yields, however, can be sig- 
nificantly increased above present levels if management 
is designed to take advantage of the ease of planting 
and harvest on the moderately productive soils on ridge 
tops and the highly productive but hard to manage soils 
in stream bottoms and drainageways and on toe slopes. 
The soils on side slopes are moderately productive. Site 
preparation, planting, and harvesting techniques must 
be adapted to the steep slopes of these soils. The most 
significant fact about high-yield woodland management 


on these soils is that individual areas suited to similar 
management are very narrow, but long. 

A large part of the hilly area used for woodland is 
also suited to pasture. Many areas presently used for 
pasture and woodland are also suited to small grain. 
Areas suited to cultivated crops are mostly on flood 
plains and terraces along rivers and creeks. Manage- 
ment of these.areas is complicated by flooding, by some- 
what poor internal drainage in some areas, by numerous 
waterways from upland areas, and by areas too narrow 
for fieldwork. The hazard of flooding along many creek 
bottoms has been reduced by the installation of flood 
control structures. Many sites in the county are suitable 
for impoundment of water. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds 
of soil are in Cleburne County, where they are located, 
and how they can be used. The soil scientists went into 
the county knowing they likely would find many soils 
they had already seen and, perhaps, some they had not. 
They observed the steepness, length, and shape of 
slopes, the size and speed of streams, the kinds of native 
plants or crops, the kinds of rock, and many facts about 
the soils. They dug many holes to expose profiles. A 
profile is the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in 
a soil; it extends from the surface down into the parent 
material that has not been changed much by leaching or 
by the action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the pro- 
files they studied, and they compared these profiles with 
those in counties nearby and in places more distant. 
They classified and named the soils according to nation- 
wide, uniform procedures, The soil series and the soil 
phase are the categories of soil classification most used 
in a local survey. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer, 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or 
other geographic feature near the place where a soil of 
that series was first observed and mapped. Hiwassee 
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and Madison, for example, are the names of two soil 
series. All the soils in the United States having the 
same series name are essentially alike in those charac- 
teristics that affect their behavior in the undisturbed 
landscape. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteris- 
tic that affects use of the soils by man. On the basis of 
such differences, a soil series is divided into phases. The 
name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Madison gravelly sandy 
loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, is one of several phases 
within the Madison series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils 
had been worked out, the soil scientists drew the bound- 
aries of the individual soils on aerial photographs. 
These photographs show woodlands, buildings, field 
borders, trees, and other details that help in drawing 
boundaries accurately. The soil map at the back of this 
publication was prepared from aerial photographs. _ 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in 
planning the management of farms and fields, a map- 
ping unit is nearly equivalent to a soil phase. It is not 
exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show 
on such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of 
other phases or series. 

Some mapping units are made up of soils of different 
series, or of different phases within one series. Two such 
kinds of mapping units are shown on the soil map of 
Cleburne County. These units are called soil complexes 
and soil associations. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils, 
so intricately mixed or so small in size that they can- 
not be shown separately on the soil map. Each area of 
a complex contains some of each of the two or more 
dominant soils, and the pattern and relative propor- 
tions are about the same in all areas. Generally, the 
name of a soil complex consists of the names of the 
dominant soils, joined by a hyphen. The Riverview- 
State-Sylacauga complex is an example. 

A soil association is made up of adjacent soils that 
occur as areas large enough to be shown individually on 
the soil map but are shown as one unit because the time 
and effort of delineating them separately cannot be 
justified. There is a considerable degree of uniformity 
in pattern and relative extent of the dominant soils, 
but the soils may differ greatly one from another. The 
name of an association consists of the names of the 
dominant soils, joined by a hyphen. Tatum-Fruithurst 
association, hilly, is an example. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists take 
soil samples needed for laboratory measurements and 
for engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same 
kind of soil in other places are also assembled. Data on 
yields of crops under defined practices are assembled 
from farm records and from field or plot experiments 
on the same kind of soil. Yields under defined manage- 
ment are estimated for all the soils. 

Soil scientists observe how soils behave when used as 
a growing place for native and cultivated plants, and 
as material for structures, foundations for structures, 
or covering for structures. They relate this behavior to 
properties of the soils. For example, they observe that 
filter fields for onsite disposal of sewage fail on a given 


kind of soil, and they relate this to the slow permeabil- 
ity of the soil or its high water table. They see that 
streets, road pavements, and foundations for houses 
are cracked on a named kind of soil, and they relate 
this failure to the high shrink-swell potential of the 
soil material. Thus they use observation and knowledge 
of soil properties, together with available research data, 
to predict limitations or suitability of soils for present 
and potential uses. 

After data have been collected and tested for the 
key, or benchmark, soils in a survey area, the soil sci- 
entists set up trial groups of soils. They test these 
groups by further study and by consultation with 
farmers, agronomists, engineers, and others. They then 
adjust the groups according to the results of their stud- 
ies and consultation. Thus, the groups that are finally 
evolved reflect up-to-date knowledge of the soils and 
their behavior under current methods of use and 
management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this survey shows 
the soil associations in Cleburne County. A soil associa- 
tion is a landscape that has a distinctive proportional 
pattern of soils. It normally consists of one or more ma- 
jor soils and several minor soils, and it is named for 
the major soils. The soils in one association may occur 
in another, but in a different pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people 
who want a general idea of the soils in Cleburne County, 
who want to compare different parts of Cleburne 
County, or who want to know the location of large 
tracts that are suitable for a certain kind of land use. 
Such a map is a useful general guide in managing a 
watershed, a wooded tract, or a wildlife area, or in plan- 
ning engineering works, recreational facilities, and 
community developments. It is not a suitable map for 
planning the management of a farm or field, or for se- 
lecting the exact location of a road, building, or similar 
structure, because the soils in any one association ordi- 
narily differ in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and 
other characteristics that affect their management. 

Soil associations and delineations on the general soil 
map of Cleburne County are not in complete agreement 
with general soil maps of adjacent counties in Alabama 
and Georgia that were published at an earlier date. 
There are several reasons for these discrepancies. The 
major reason is that, as the knowledge of soils improves, 
there are refinements and modifications of soil series 
concepts. Also, the manner in which soils are grouped 
into associations depends to some extent on probable use 
of the general soil map in a specific county. This fact is 
reflected in the size of delineations and the range in 
slope of associations. Another reason, which applies 
mainly to Cleburne and Cherokee Counties, is that the 
boundaries of soil provinces, or major land resource 
areas, is near the county boundaries. Generally, soil 
series in associations in Cleburne and adjacent counties 
are recognized in the adjoining county as the same 
series, as a Similar soil series with a different name, or 
as a minor series in the association. 

The soil associations in Cleburne County have been 
combined into five groups that have similar landscape 
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features and potential uses. Suitability interpretations 
of these soil association groups for selected general use 
are shown in table 1. The names and characteristics of 
each soil association in these groups are discussed in 
the following pages. Soil texture terms used in the brief 
description of each soil association apply to the texture 
of the surface layer. For example, in the title of associa- 
tion 1, the word “loamy” refers to the texture of the 
surface layer. 


Nearly Level to Sloping, Well Drained and 
Somewhat Poorly Drained Soils on Flood Plains 
and Stream Terraces 


The well drained and somewhat poorly drained soils 
in this group are deep. 

About 70 to 75 percent of the acreage is cleared and 
used for pasture, hay, and cultivated crops. The poten- 
tial is generally good for developing campsites, riding 
or hiking trails, and hunting preserves. The hazard of 
flooding for most of the areas is a major deterrent to 
urban development. 

Soil association 1, the only one in this group, makes 
up 4 percent of the county. 


1. Riverview-State-Sylacauga association 


Deep loamy soils formed in recent and old stream 
sediments 


This association is on flood plains and low stream 
terraces and on high stream terraces. It occurs as nar- 
row areas adjacent to the Tallapoosa River, the Little 
Tallapoosa River, and several creeks. 

This association makes up about 4 percent of the 
county. It is about 21 percent Riverview soils, 18 per- 
cent State soils, 15 percent Sylacauga soils, and 46 per- 
cent soils of minor extent. 

Riverview soils are nearly level, well drained, and 
moderately permeable. They generally have a loam sur- 
face layer and a silt loam subsoil. They are on flood 
plains. 

State soils are nearly level, well drained, and moder- 
ately permeable. They generally have a loam surface 
layer and a loam, silt loam, or silty clay loam subsoil. 
They are on low stream terraces. 

Sylacauga soils are nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained and slowly permeable. They generally have a 
silt loam surface layer and a clay loam subsoil. They 
are in depressions on low stream terraces. 

Of minor extent in this association are the Holston, 
Ochlockonee, and Waynesboro soils. The Holston and 
Waynesboro soils are gently sloping and sloping. They 
are on high stream terraces. The nearly level Ochlock- 
onee soils are on flood plains. 

This association is used mostly for pasture, hay 
crops, and cultivated crops. 


Rolling and Hilly, Well Drained Soils on 
Moderately Dissected Valley Uplands 


The well drained soils in this group are deep and 
moderately deep. They are chiefly on uplands. 

About 65 to 75 percent of the acreage is woodland. 
The rest is in cultivated crops or pasture and hay crops. 
The potential is generally good for campsites, riding 


or hiking trails, and hunting preserves and good to fair 
for urban development. The clayey nature of some of 
the soils and the strong slopes are deterrents to urban 
development. 

Soil associations 2, 3, and 4 are in this group. They 
make up 6 percent of the county. 


2. Hiwassee-Gwinnett association 


Deep and moderately deep loamy soils formed in ma- 
terial weathered from hornblende schist and similar 
basic rocks : 


This association, known locally as “the red lands,” 
occurs as two long, narrow, distinct valleys in the 
southern part of the county. The slope range is mostly 
2 to 15 percent. 

This association makes up about 2 percent of the 
county. It is about 54 percent Hiwassee soils, 16 per- 
cent Gwinnett soils, and 30 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

Hiwassee soils are gently sloping to strongly sloping, 
deep, well drained, and moderately permeable. They 
generally have a clay loam surface layer and a clay 
subsoil. They are on uplands. 

Gwinnett soils are sloping to steep, moderately deep, 
well drained, and moderately permeable. They gen- 
erally have a silty clay loam surface layer and a clay 
subsoil. They also are on uplands. 

Of minor extent in this association are Madison, 
Riverview, State, and Sylacauga soils. Madison soils 
are on uplands, and State, Riverview, and Sylacauga 
soils are along narrow drainageways, on flood plains, 
and on low stream terraces. 

This association is used extensively for woodland. 


3. Mecklenburg association 


Moderately deep loamy soils formed in material 
weathered from chloritic schist 


This association is in poorly defined, irregularly 
shaped valleys in the southern part of the county. The 
slope range is mostly 2 to 10 percent. 

This association makes up about 2 percent of the 
county. It is about 60 percent Mecklenburg and other 
upland soils and 40 percent soils of minor extent. 

Mecklenburg soils are gently sloping to sloping, mod- 
erately deep, well drained, and slowly permeable. They 
generally have a surface layer of silt loam and a sub- 
soil of silty clay loam. They are on uplands. 

Of minor extent in this association are Riverview, 
State, and Sylacauga soils. These soils are along drain- 
ageways, on flood plains, and on low stream terraces. 

This association is used mainly for woodland and 
pasture, A small acreage is cultivated. 


4, Holston-Allen association 


Deep loamy soils formed in material weathered from 
old colluvial sediments 


This association is in narrow valleys near the base 
of mountains in the northern and southwestern parts 
of the county. The slope range is mostly 2 to 15 percent. 

This association makes up about 2 percent of the 
county. It is about 30 percent Holston and similar soils, 
12 percent Allen and similar soils, and 58 percent soils 
of minor extent. Almost 1 percent is impounded water. 

Holston and Allen soils are gently sloping to strongly 
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TABLE 1.—Suitability of county, by 


[Information in this table is for general, countywide 


Soil. 
associations 


Cultivated 
erops 


Close growing 
grain crops 


Pasture and 
hay crops 


Orchard crops 


Timber crops 


Association 1: 


nearly level to 
sloping, well 
drained and some- 
what poorly 

- drained soils on 
flood plains and 
stream terraces. 


4: rolling and 
hilly, well drained 
soils on moderately 
dissected valley 
uplands. 


Associations 5 and 
: hilly, well 
drained soils on 
moderately dis- 
sected plateau 
uplands. 


Associations 7 and 


steep, well 
drained soils on 
strongly dissected 
uplands. 


Most areas well 


suited; high yield 
potential; drain- 
age needed in 
some areas; 
many areas sub- 
ject to flooding. 


Associations 2, 3, and | Some areas suited; 


medium yield po- 
tential; many 
areas restricted 
by gradient and 
shape of slope, 
degree of erosion, 
coarse fragments 
on surface, or 
shallow depth to 
rock, 


Some areas suited; 


medium yield 
potential; re- 
stricted by slope, 
degree of erosion, 
and hazard of 
erosion, 


Most areas un- 


suited; steep 
slopes. 


Most areas well 


suited; high yield 
potential; drain- 
age needed in 
some areas; 
many areas sub- 
ject to flooding. 


More than half the 


area suited; 
medium yield 
potential; other 
areas restricted 
by slope, degree 
of erosion, coarse 
fragments on 
surface, or 
shallow depth te 
rock, 


About 70 percent 


of area suited; 
medium yield 
potential; re- 
stricted by slope 
and degree of 
erosion. 


Most areas 


unsuited; steep 
slopes. 


Most areas well 


suited; high 
yield potential; 
drainage needed 
in some areas. 


Most areas suited; 
moderately high 
yield potential; 
some areas re- 
stricted by 
degree of erosion 
or coarse frag- 
ments on 
surface. 


Most areas suited; 
medium yield 
potential; some 
areas restricted 
by slope and 
degree of 
erosion, 


Small areas suited; 
unsuited because 
of steep slopes 
in other areas. 


Most areas suited; 
high yield po- 
tential; air 
drainage poor: 
many areas sub- 
ject to flooding. 


Many areas suited; 
medium yield 
potential; air 
drainage fair; 
some areas re- 
stricted by 
degree of erosion 
or coarse frag- 
ments on 
surface. 


Most areas suited; 
medium yield 
potential; good 
air drainage; 
some areas re- 
stricted by 
degree of 
erosion. 


Most areas un- 
suited; steep 
slopes. 


Well suited to pines 


and hardwoods; 
high yield po- 
tential; some 
areas wet. 


Suited to pines; 


Holston-Allen 
and Hiwassee- 
Gwinnett asso- 
ciations suited to 
hardwoods; 
medium yield 
potential. 


Suited to pines and 


hardwoods; 
medium yield 
potential. 


Suited to pines; 


some areas suited 
to hardwoods; 
medium to mod- 
erately low yield 
potential; plant- 
ing and harvest- 
ing restricted by 
steep slopes. 


soil associations, for selected uses 
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planning and does not apply to areas of less than 1,000 acres] 


life; some 
areas suited to 
wetland wild- 
life; potential 
for high 
densities of 
wildlife. 


Suited to open- 
land and wood- 
land wildlife; 
potential for 
moderately 
high densities 
of wildlife. 


Suited to open- 
land and wood- 
land wildlife; 
potential for 
moderate 
densities of 
wildlife. 


Most areas un- 
suited; steep 
slopes. 


internal 
drainage in 
others. 


Suitability 
variable; 
Mecklenburg 
and Hiwassee- 
Gwinnett as- 
sociations 
restricted by 
clayey tex- 
ture, slow 
permeability, 
or depth to 
rock. 


More than half 
of area suited; 
soils moder- 
ately re- 
stricted by 
depth to rock, 
slope, clayey 
texture, and 
soil strength. 


Poorly suited; 
steep slopes 
and depth to 
rock; severe 
hazard of 
erosion and 
severe restric- 
tions to 
right-of-way 
maintenance. 


in some areas. 


Suited; small 
areas shallow 
over rock; 
moderate 
hazard of 
erosion and 
restrictions to 
right-of-way 
maintenance. 


Suited; small 
areas shallow 
over rock; 
moderate 
hazard of 
erosion and 
restrictions to 
right-of-way 
maintenance. 


Poorly suited 
to most uses. 


sand, gravel, 
road fill, and 
topsoil. 


Small areas of 
Mecklenburg 
association 
sources of 
montmoril- 
lonitic clay; 
many areas of 
Hiwassee- 
Gwinnett as- 
sociation 
sources of 
kaolinitic 
clay; many 
areas of 
Holston-Allen 
association 
sources of 
road fill. 


Poorly suited to 


most resources 


except road 
fill, 


Suited to wood- 
land wildlife. 
Has potential 
for moderate 
densities of 
wildlife. 


internal drain- 
age in some; 
high traffic 
tolerance 
when dry. 


Area suited to 


medium and 
low traffic 
uses; mod- 
erate hazard 
of erosion for 
high traffic 
uses. 


Area suited to 


medium and 
low traffic 
uses; mod- 
erate hazard 
of erosion for 
high traffic 
uses. 


Area suited to 


low traffic 
uses; severe 
hazard of 
erosion for 
medium and 
high traffic 
uses. 


Many areas on 
Mecklenburg 
and Holston- 
Allen asso- 
ciations 
suited to 
small im- 
poundments. 


Many areas 
suited to 
small and 
medium im- 
poundments. 


Many areas in 
Tatum- 
Tallapoosa- 
Fruithurst 
association 
suited to 
small and 
medium im- 
poundments; 
few suitable 
sites on 
Madison- 
Louisa 
association. 


aime 
Community and Major roads, materials : 
Wildlife habitat industrial utility lines, (sand, gravel, Recreation Peed ents Pai fe 
development and pipelines road fill, topsoil, 
clay, and stone) 
Well suited to A few areas Poorly suited; Many areas Many areas sub- | Suited tolarge | Many areas sub- 
openland and suited; flood flood hazard; suitable ject to flood- impound- ject to flood 
woodland wild- hazard or poor poor drainage sources of ing; poor ments only. sedimentation 


and floodwater 
erosion; slow 
to moderate 
stream-flow 
rates. 


Medium runoff 
rates because 
of slope; 
Mecklenburg 
association 
slowly per- 
meable; others 
are moderately 
permeable; 
moderate 
hazard of 
erosion and 
sedimentation ; 
moderate 
stream-flow 
rates. 


Medium runoff 
rates because 
of slope; 
moderate 
infiltration 
and perme- 
ability ; mod- 
erate hazard 
of erosion and 
sedimentation ; 
moderate 
stream-flow 
rates. 


Rapid runoff 
rates because 
of slope; 
moderate in- 
filtration and 
permeability; 
severe hazard 
of erosion; 
high sedi- 
mentation; 
rapid stream- 
flow rates. 
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TABLE 1.—Suitability of county, by soil 
Soil Cultivated Close growing Pasture and : 
associations crops grain crops hay crops Orchard crops Timber crops 


Unsuited; stones 


Unsuited ; stones 
and steep slopes. 


and steep slopes. 


Association 9: 
steep, well drained, 
stony soils on 
strongly dissected 
mountains. 


sloping, deep, well drained, and moderately permeable. 
These soils generally have a surface layer of loam and 
a subsoil of loam, sandy clay loam, and clay loam. They 
are on uplands. 

Of minor extent in this association are Fruithurst, 
Riverview, State, Sylacauga, Tallapoosa, and Tatum 
soils. Fruithurst, Tallapoosa, and Tatum soils are on 
uplands, and Riverview, State, and Sylacauga soils are 
along drainageways, on flood plains, and on low stream 
terraces. 

This association is used chiefly for pasture and 
woodland. A small acreage is cultivated. 


Hilly, Well Drained Soils on Moderately Dissected 
Plateau Uplands 


The well drained soils in this group are moderately 
deep. They are on uplands. 

About 75 to 80 percent of the acreage is woodland. 
The rest is about equally divided between cultivated 
crops and pasture and hay crops. The potential is gen- 
erally good for campsites, riding or hiking trails, and 
hunting preserves and fair to poor for urban develop- 
ment. The strong slopes are a major deterrent to urban 
development. 

Soil associations 5 and 6 are in this group. They 
make up 45 percent of the county. 


5. Madison association 


Moderately deep loamy soils formed in material 
weathered from mica schist 


This association is on hilly plateaus in the southern 
part of the county. The slope range is mostly 6 to 15 
percent. 

This association makes up about 11 percent of the 
county. It is about 65 percent Madison and similar soils 
and 35 percent soils of minor extent. Almost 1 percent 
is impounded water. 

Madison soils are sloping to strongly sloping, mod- 
erately deep, well drained, and moderately permeable. 
They generally have a surface layer of gravelly sandy 
loam and a clayey subsoil. They are on uplands. 


Suited to pines; 
moderately low 
yield potential; 
planting and 
harvesting se- 
verely restricted 
by stones and 
steep slopes; 
fire protection 
and control 
difficult. 


Unsuited; stones 
and steep slopes. 


Unsuited; stones 
and steep slopes. 


Of minor extent in this association are Louisa soils 
on uplands and Riverview, State, and Sylacauga soils 
along drainageways, on flood plains, and on low stream 
terraces. 

This association is used chiefly for pasture and hay 
crops and woodland. A significant acreage in the vi- 
cinity of Ranburne is used for cultivated crops. 


6. Tatum-Fruithurst association 


Moderately deep loamy soils formed in material 
weathered from slate 


This association is on hilly plateaus throughout the 
county. The slope range is mostly 6 to 15 percent. 

This association makes up about 34 percent of the 
county. It is 30 percent Tatum soils, 30 percent Fruit- 
hurst soils, and 40 percent soils of minor extent. 

Tatum and Fruithurst soils are sloping to strongly 
sloping, moderately deep, well drained, and moderately 
permeable. They are on uplands. Tatum soils generally 
have a surface layer of loam and a subsoil of clay loam. 
Fruithurst soils generally have a surface layer of loam 
and a subsoil of loam and clay loam. They are on 
uplands. 

Of minor extent in this association are Tallapoosa 
soils on uplands and Riverview, State, and Sylacauga 
soils along drainageways, on flood plains, and on low 
stream terraces. 

This association is used chiefly for woodland. Small 
acreages are in pasture and hay crops and cultivated 
crops. 


Steep, Well Drained Soils on Strongly 
Dissected Uplands 


The well drained soils in this group are moderately 
deep and shallow. They are on uplands. 

About 85 to 90 percent of the acreage is woodland. 
The potential generally is good for camp sites, riding 
or hiking trails, and hunting preserves. The steep 
slopes are a major deterrent to urban development. 

Soil associations 7 and 8 are in this group. They 
make up 36 percent of the county. 
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associations, for selected uses—Continued 


c a ; ou 

ommunity an ajor roads, materials 

Wildlife habitat industrial utility lines, (sand, gravel, Recreation . Dileh a ents Pliner 

development and pipelines road fill, topsoil, ame pouneny CHEE eCICHISUICS. 
clay, and stone) 

Unsuited; steep Unsuited; steep | Suitable for Suited to wood- Area suited to Suited to small | Rapid runoff 
slopes, stones, slopes and | building and land wildlife; low traffic impound- rates because 
and depth to depth to hard construction few sources uses; re- ments ina of long, steep 
rock. bedrock; uses in Some of water; stricted by few areas. slopes; mod- 

severe hazard areas; hard potential for steep slopes erate infiltra- 
of erosion and bedrock or moderate and stones; tion and 
restrictions to weathered densities of severe hazard permeability ; 
right-of-way surface stones. wildlife. of erosion severe hazard 
maintenance. resulting in of erosion; 
exposure of high sedimen- 
bedrock for tation; rapid 
medium and stream-fiow 
high traffic rates. 
use. 


7. Madison-Louisa association 


Moderately deep and shallow loamy soils formed in 
material weathered from mica schist 


This association is on steep uplands, on strongly dis- 
sected plateau edges, and on low mountains in the 
southern part of the county. The slope range is mostly 
10 to 35 percent. 

This association makes up about 6 percent of the 
county. It is about 55 percent Madison soils, 27 percent 
Louisa soils, and 19 percent soils of minor extent. 

Madison soils are sloping to steep, moderately deep, 
well drained, and moderately permeable. They gen- 
erally have a surface layer of gravelly sandy loam and 
a subsoil of clay. They are on uplands. 

Louisa soils are strongly sloping to steep, shallow, 
well drained, and moderately rapidly permeable. They 
have a surface layer of gravelly sandy loam and a sub- 
soil of gravelly loam. They also are on uplands. 

Of minor extent in this association are Riverview, 
State, and Sylacauga soils. They are along drainage- 
ways, on flood plains, and on low stream terraces. 

This association is used extensively for woodland. 


8. Tatum-Tallapoosa-Fruithurst association 


Moderately deep and shallow loamy soils formed in 
material weathered from slate 


This association is on steep uplands on strongly dis- 
sected plateau edges throughout the county. The slope 
range is mostly 15 to 45 percent. 

This association makes up about 30 percent of the 
county. It is about 31 percent Tatum soils, 30 percent 
Tallapoosa soils, 20 percent Fruithurst soils, and 19 
percent soils of minor extent. 

Tatum and Fruithurst soils are strongly sloping to 
steep, moderately deep, well drained, and moderately 
permeable. Tatum soils generally have a surface layer 
of loam and a subsoil of clay loam. Fruithurst soils 
generally have a surface layer of loam and a subsoil of 
loam and clay loam. These soils are on uplands. 

Tallapoosa soils are steep, shallow to rock, well 
drained, and moderately permeable. They generally 


have a surface layer of gravelly silt loam and a subsoil 
of silt loam, They are on uplands. 

Of minor extent in this association are Riverview, 
State, and Sylacauga soils. They are along drainage- 
ways, on flood plains, and on low stream terraces. 

This association is used extensively for woodland. 


Steep, Well Drained Stony Soils on Strongly 
Dissected Mountains 


The well drained stony soils in this group are mod- 
erately deep. They are dominantly on uplands. 

About 95 percent of the acreage is woodland. The 
potential is generally good for camp sites, riding or 
hiking trails, and hunting preserves. The steep to very 
steep slopes are a major deterrent to urban develop- 
ment. All areas have high scenic and esthetic value. 

Soil association 9, the only one in this group, makes 
up 9 percent of the county. 


9, Cheaha association 


Moderately deep loamy soils formed in material 
weathered from sandstone 


This association is in mountainous areas in the 
northern and western parts of the county. The slope 
range is mostly 25 to 65 percent. 

This association makes up about 9 percent of the 
county. It is about 46 percent Cheaha soils, 14 percent 
rockland, and 40 percent soils of minor extent. 

Cheaha soils are steep, stony, moderately deep, well 
drained, and moderately permeable. They generally 
have a silt loam surface layer and a silt loam or clay 
loam subsoil. They are on mountaintops and upper 
mountainsides. 

The rockland part of this association consists of 
sandstone outcrop, cliffs, and colluvial piles of broken 
rock. It occurs at mid slope on mountainsides. 

Of minor extent in this association are Allen, 
Fruithurst, Holston, Riverview, State, Tallapoosa, and 
Tatum soils. Allen and Holston soils are on foot slopes 
at the base of mountains. Fruithurst, Tatum, and 
Tallapoosa soils are at mid slope and on the lower 
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mountainsides, Riverview and State soils are along 
drainageways near the base of mountains. : 
This association is used for woodland and recreation. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes the soil series and mapping 
units of Cleburne County. The approximate acreage 
and proportionate extent of each mapping unit are 
given in table 2. The location of each mapping unit is 
shown on the soil map at the back of this survey. 

The procedure in this section is to describe the soil 
series first and then the mapping units in the series. 
Thus, to get complete information on any one mapping 
unit, it is necessary to read the description of that unit 
and the description of the series to which it belongs. 
The description of the soil series mentions features that 
apply to all of the soils in a series. Differences among 
the soils of one series are pointed out in the descrip- 
tion of the individual soils or are indicated in the soil 
name. 

A profile representative of each series is described 
in two ways. Many prefer to read the short description 
in the second paragraph of the series description. The 
technical description of the profile is mainly for soil 
scientists, engineers, and others who need to make 
thorough and precise studies of soils. Unless otherwise 
stated, the profile described is that of a moist soil. 

Preceding the name of each mapping unit is a sym- 
bol. This symbol identifies the mapping unit on the 
soil map. Listed at the end of each description of a 
mapping unit is the capability unit and woodland 
suitability group to which the mapping unit has been 
assigned. 


TABLE 2. Approximate acreage and proportionate 
extent of soils 


Soils Acres | Percent 
Cheaha association, steep ~-___--.-------- 30,474 8.3 
Hiwassee-Gwinnett association, hilly ---.-- 5,985 1.6 
Holston loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes -_-__.--_ 1,807 A 
Holston-Allen association, rolling ~--.--.-- 4,732 1.8 
Madison gravelly sandy loam, 

6 to 10 percent slopes ----._-----_------ 4,776 123 
Madison association, hilly ----__----..----- 31,914 8.7 
Madison-Louisa association, steep ____---__ 26,370 72 
Mecklenburg association, rolling ~---.--_~_ 9,705 2.6 
Ochlockonee loamy fine sand ___--_------_- 1,197 3 
Riverview loam —__-_.--_-__---_--_--- ee 1,220 3 
Riverview-State-Sylacauga complex __-___ 20,321 5.5 
State fine sandy loam ~__--_._____-__.-___ 1,496 A 
Sylacauga silt loam ~--__-----_--.-__--__- 972 3 
Tatum-Fruithurst complex, 

6 to 10 percent slopes _-_--_.----._----- 2,030 6 
Tatum-Fruithurst association, hilly -_----. 106,063 28.9 
Tatum-Tallapoosa-Fruithurst 

association, steep ---.-.---.-----._----- 115,259 81.4 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 

10 to 25 percent slopes _----_---___----_ 590 2 
Waynesboro-Holston complex, 

2 to 10 percent slopes 1,329 4 

Impounded water ---_-----_~ | 1,660 5 
1c) 1 | ees tees 367,400 100.0 


Descriptions, names, and delineations of soils in this 
soil survey do not always agree fully with soil maps 
in adjacent counties published at a different date. Dif- 
ferences are brought about by better knowledge of 
soils, modifications in series concepts, intensity of map- 
ping, and the extent of soils within the survey. Some- 
times it is more feasible to combine under a single name 
small acreages of similar soils that respond to use and 
management in much the same way rather than to 
separate them under different names. 

Many terms used in the soil descriptions and other 
sections are defined in the Glossary at the back of this 
survey and in the “Soil Survey Manual” (9) .1 


Allen Series 


The Allen series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on foot slopes at the base of mountains. These soils 
formed in old colluvial sediments derived from sand- 
stone and slate. Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
brown loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 60 inches or more. The upper 31 inches 
is yellowish red clay loam, and the lower 24 inches is 
mottled strong brown, yellowish red, and red sandy 
clay loam. 

Allen soils have moderate permeability and high 
available water capacity. 

Native forests were mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Most areas are still wooded. Many areas that were 
cleared for cultivation have been reforested with lob- 
lolly pines. Some are used mainly for pasture and hay 
crops. 

The Allen soils in Cleburne County are mapped only 
with Holston soils. 

Representative profile of Allen loam in an area of 
Holston-Allen association, rolling, in a forest approxi- 
mately 1 mile northwest of Borden Springs in sec. 33, 
T.1258., R. 11 E. 


A1—0 to 5 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; friable; common fine 
medium and large roots; few sandstone cobbles; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—-5 to 86 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine medium and large roots; few fine 
pores; thin clay films on surfaces of some peds; few 
sandstone cobbles; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—36 to 60 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/6) 
sandy loam; weak medium and coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; thin clay 
films on surfaces of some peds; few sandstone cob- 
bles; very strongly acid. 


The Al horizon is dark brown, dark yellowish brown, or 
eee brown and is 4 to 8 inches thick. Texture is sandy 
oam or loam. Some pedons have cobbles or gravel in and on 
the Al horizon. Some pedons have a B1 horizon, 5 to 10 
inches thick, that is yellowish brown or strong brown and 
has loam, sandy loam, or sandy clay loam texture. The B2t 
horizon is yellowish red or red and is generally mottled in 
the lower part in shades of red, brown, and yellow. Texture 
of the B2t horizon is clay loam or sandy clay loam. The B2t 
horizon is 2 to 15 percent sandstone cobbles and gravel. 
Reaction ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid 
in all horizons except in the A horizon in places that have 
been limed. Solum thickness is 60 to 80 inches. 


gg oe numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, page 
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Allen soils are associated with Holston soils. They have 
redder colors in the B2t horizon than Holston soils. 


Cheaha Series 


The Cheaha series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained, stony soils on mountains. These soils formed 
in material weathered from micaceous sandstone. 
Slopes range from 15 to 60 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
brown stony silt loam about 4 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is about 31 inches thick. The upper 19 inches is 
yellowish brown silt loam, and the lower 12 inches is 
strong brown clay loam. Hard sandstone bedrock is at 
a depth of 35 inches. 

Cheaha soils have moderate permeability and me- 
dium available water capacity. 

Native forests were mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Practically all areas are still wooded. 

Representative profile of Cheaha stony silt loam in 
an area of Cheaha association, steep, in a forest ap- 
proximately 14 mile southeast of Cheaha Park in the 
SESE, sec. 9, T. 18 58., R. 8 E. 

01i—1 inch to 0; pine leaf residue. 

A1—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 8/8) stony silt loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; friable; 25 
percent by volume sandstone cobbles and stones; 


many fine medium and large roots; extremely acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 


B2it—4 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; 25 pereent by volume sandstone cobbles and 
stones; common fine medium and large roots; com- 
mon fine root pores; thin discontinuous clay films 
on surfaces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
irregular boundary. 

B22t—238 to 35 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; 25 percent by volume sandstone cobbles and 
stones; few fine and medium roots; common fine 
root pores; thin discontinuous clay films on sur- 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; abrupt irregular 
boundary. 

R--35 inches; hard sandstone bedrock. 


The Al horizon is very dark grayish brown, dark grayish 
brown, dark brown, dark yellowish brown, or yellowish 
brown and is 3 to 5 inches thick. Texture is silt loam, loam, 
or sandy loam. The B21t and B22t horizons are yellowish 
brown, brownish yellow, strong brown, or reddish yellow. 
Texture is loam, silt loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. 
Coarse fragment content ranges from 15 to 35 percent in all 
horizons. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to extremely 
ae in all horizons. Solum thickness ranges from 24 to 40 
inches. 

Cheaha soils are associated with Fruithurst soils. In con- 
trast they are stony and overlie hard bedrock. 


CES—Cheaha association, steep. This mapping unit 
is on mountains (fig. 1). Slopes range from 6 to 75 
percent but on more than 75 percent of this mapping 
unit they are 25 to 65 percent. This mapping unit has 
the profile described as representative of the series. 


Figure 1.—Landscape in the background is typical of the Cheaha association, steep. 
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About 50 percent of the unit is Cheaha and closely 
similar soils. About 15 percent is sandstone outcrops, 
cliffs, and piles of broken rock. About 35 percent is 
Allen, Fruithurst, Holston, Riverview, State, Talla- 
poosa, and Tatum soils. 

Each area contains Cheaha soils and one or more of 
the minor soils. The pattern of these soils is fairly uni- 
form, but the proportionate extent of each soil differs 
somewhat in each area. 

Cheaha soils are on mountaintops and on mid and 
upper mountainsides. Sandstone outcrop is common. 
Sandstone cliffs are at mid slope on mountainsides. 
Piles of broken rock are at the base of cliffs and in many 
drainageways. Fruithurst, Tallapoosa, and Tatum soils 
are generally on the lower mountainsides. Allen and 
Holston soils are on mountain foot slopes. Riverview 
and State soils are in narrow drainageways. 

This unit is not suited to cultivated crops and pas- 
ture because of steep slopes, stones, and rock outcrop. 
It is used mainly for timber production and recreation. 

Trees on north-facing mountainsides are mostly de- 
ciduous. Those on mountaintops and south-facing 
mountainsides are coniferous and deciduous. There is 
very little effect of aspect on the site index of similar 
-soils on similar topography. Trees on Cheaha and as- 
sociated soils on mountaintops are subject to severe 
winter and summer climatic extremes. Most of these 
trees show evidence of ice damage. Minor soils on the 
lower mountainsides, foot slopes, and drainageways 
have the higher site index, and ice damage is much less 
evident. 

Some soils on mountaintops, lower mountainsides, 
foot slopes, and drainageways are suited to machine 
site preparation, planting, and harvesting. The stony 
surfaces of Cheaha soils and associated rocky areas ad- 
versely affect these operations on the mountaintops. 
Locating access roads and fire lanes is difficult because 
of the long steep slopes, the erosion hazard, the sur- 
face stones and underlying bedrock of Cheaha soils, and 
the associated bedrock outcrops and cliffs. Wildfire 
control is difficult because of the long steep slopes. 

Recreational uses are adversely affected by slope, 
depth to bedrock, surface stones and rock, and the 
erosion hazard. Capability unit VIIs—6; woodland 
suitability group 4x2. 


Fruithurst Series 


The Fruithurst series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils on uplands. These soils formed in 
material weathered from slate. Slopes range from 6 to 
35 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
yellowish brown loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
is about 34 inches thick. The upper 18 inches is yel- 
lowish brown loam, the next 11 inches is strong brown 
clay loam, and the lower 10 inches is yellowish red clay 
loam. The underlying material is highly weathered 
slate to a depth of 50 inches. 

Fruithurst soils have moderate permeability and 
high available water capacity. 

Native forests were mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Most areas are still wooded. Many areas that were 
cleared have been reforested with loblolly pines. Some 
are used for cultivated crops, pasture, and hay crops. 


The Fruithurst soils in Cleburne County are mapped 
only with Tatum soils. 

Representative profile of Fruithurst loam in an area 
of Tatum-Fruithurst association, hilly, in a forest 
about 2 miles north-northeast of Arbocoochee in 
NWY,SE),4 sec. 29,T.1658., R. 11 E. 


O01—1 inch to 0; pine leaf residue. 

A1—0 to 5 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many 
fine and medium and few large roots; few quartz 
and slate fragments; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B1—5 to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; com- 
mon fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy eee 

B21t—10 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; common fine and medium roots; common fine 
pores; thin continuous clay films on surfaces of 
peds; very strongly acid; diffuse wavy boundary. 

B22t—18 to 29 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine and medium roots; common fine 
pores; thin continuous clay films on surfaces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual irregular bound- 


ary. 

B23t—29 to 89 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine and medium roots; common fine 
pores; thin continuous clay films on surfaces of 
peds; thin lenses with relict rock structure; very 
strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

C—-39 to 50 inches; highly weathered slate saprolite with 
relict rock structure; very strongly acid. 

The Al and Ap horizons are dark yellowish brown, dark 
brown, or yellowish brown and are 8 to 6 inches thick. They 
are loam, silt loam, or gravelly loam. The content of slate 
and quartz fragments on and in the A horizon ranges from 
5 to 25 percent. Some pedons have a B1 horizon of loam 
or silt loam that is 8 to 8 inches thick. The B2t horizon is 
yellowish brown, strong brown, or yellowish red clay loam 
or loam. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to very strongly 
acid in all horizons but the Ap horizon in limed areas. Solum 
thickness ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Fruithurst soils are geographically associated with 
Cheaha, Tallapoosa, and Tatum soils. In contrast with 
Cheaha soils, they are not stony and do not overlie hard 
bedrock. They have a thicker solum than Tallapoosa soils. 
They are not so red or so clayey in the B2t horizon as 
Tatum soils. 


Gwinnett Series 


The Gwinnett series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils on uplands. These soils formed in ma- 
terial weathered from hornblende schist and other 
basic rocks. Slopes range from 6 to 25 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
reddish brown silty clay loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 32 inches thick. The upper 18 inches 
is dark red clay, and the lower 14 inches is red clay 
loam. The underlying material is reddish yellow, highly 
weathered schist to a depth of about 44 inches and 
slightly weathered schist to a depth of 50 inches. 

Gwinnett soils have moderate permeability and me- 
dium available water capacity. 

‘Native forests were mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Most areas are still wooded. Many areas that were 
cleared for cultivation have been reforested with lob- 
lolly pines. 

The Gwinnett soils in Cleburne County are mapped 
only with Hiwassee soils. 
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Representative profile of Gwinnett silty clay loam in 
an area of Hiwassee-Gwinnett association, hilly, in a 
pine plantation about one-half mile north of Micaville 
in SEYNEI, sec. 36, T.1758., R. 10 E. 


A1l—0 to 4 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; fri- 
able; few quartz and schist fragments; common 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B2t—4 to 22 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; moderate 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few quartz schist fragments; common fine and 
medium roots; thin continuous clay films on sur- 
faces of peds; strongly acid; diffuse wavy bound- 


ary. 

B3—22 to 36 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
quartz and schist fragments; few fine and medium 
roots; thin discontinuous clay films on surfaces of 
peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—86 to 44 inches; reddish yellow (5YR 6/6) highly 
weathered schist saprolite with relict rock structure 
and black manganese concretions; strongly acid. 

C2—44 to 50 inches; slightly weathered schist saprolite. 


The Al horizon is dark reddish brown or dark red and is 
4 to 6 inches thick. It is clay loam, silty clay loam, gravelly 
clay loam, or gravelly loam that is 5 to 25 percent quartz 
and schist fragments that are generally less than 3 inches 
long. The B2t horizon is dark red or dark reddish brown 
clay. Some pedons have a B3 horizon of dark red, dark red- 
dish brown, or red clay loam or loam. Most pedons have 
black manganese concretions or strains. Reaction is medium 
acid or strongly acid in all horizons. Solum thickness ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. 

Gwinnett soils are geographically associated with Hiwas- 
see soils. They have a thinner solum than Hiwassee soils. 


Hiwassee Series 


The Hiwassee series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in material weath- 
ered from hornblende schist and other basic rocks. 
Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
reddish brown elay loam about 3 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is dark red clay about 48 inches thick. The under- 
lying material is red gravelly loam to a depth of 57 
inches. 

Hiwassee soils have moderate permeability and me- 
dium available water capacity. 

Native forests were mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Most areas were cleared for cultivation but have been 
reforested with loblolly pines. 

Representative profile of Hiwassee clay loam in an 
area of Hiwassee-Gwinnett association, hilly, in a pine 
plantation about 114 miles northeast of Micaville in 
SEWNE!, sec. 31, T.175., R. 11 E. 


A1—0 to 8 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) clay 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; fri- 
able; few quartz and schist fragments; common fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B2t—8 to 51 inches; dark red (10R 3/6) clay; moderate fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few quartz and schist fragments; few fine and 
medium roots; common fine pores; thin continuous 
elay films on surfaces of peds; strongly acid; dif- 
fuse wavy boundary. 

C—51 to 57 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) gravelly loam; mas- 
sive; few fine distinct yellowish brown mottles; 
strongly acid. 


The Al horizon is dark reddish brown or dark red and is 
8 to 7 inches thick. It is clay loam or loam that is 5 to 15 


percent angular quartz and schist fragments mostly less 
than 8 inches long. The B2t horizon is dark red or dark red- 
dish brown clay. Some pedons have black manganese con- 
eretions or stains. Reaction ranges from medium acid to very 
strongly acid in all horizons but the A horizon in limed 
areas. Solum thickness ranges from 40 to 70 inches. 
Hiwassee soils are geographically associated with Gwin- 
nett soils, They have a thicker solum than Gwinnett soils. 

HGH—Hiwassee-Gwinnett association, hilly. This 
mapping unit is in valleys. It is part of an area known 
locally as ‘the red lands.” Slopes range from 0 to 35 
percent, but on more than 80 percent of the mapping 
unit they are 2 to 15 percent. Each mapped area con- 
tains Hiwassee and Gwinnett soils and one or more 
soils of minor extent. The pattern of these soils is 
fairly uniform, but the proportionate extent of each 
soil differs somewhat in each area. Each of the domi- 
nant soils has the profile described as representative 
of the respective series. 

The deep Hiwassee soil makes up about 65 percent 
of the unit, and the moderately deep Gwinnett soil 20 
percent (fig. 2). The rest is soils of minor extent, in- 
cluding Madison, Riverview, State, and Sylacauga soils 
and soils that are somewhat similar to the Gwinnett 
eu are less than 20 inches deep over weathered 
rock. 

The gently sloping to strongly sloping Hiwassee soil 
is on uplands, The strongly sloping to steep Gwinnett 
soil and the similar but shallower soils also are on up- 
lands. Madison soils are generally on the upland fringes 
of the association. Riverview, State, and Sylacauga 
soils are on flood plains, terraces, and drainageways. 

The soils in this unit have been extensively culti- 
vated in the past, but most of the acreage is now used 
as woodland. A few areas are used for pasture and 
cultivated crops. Crop response to lime and fertilizer is 
moderate. The hazard of erosion is moderate. There are 
periods during the growing season when soil moisture 
is less than adequate for optimum plant growth. 

These soils are not well suited to cultivation with 
modern equipment because of the numerous small areas 
where slope is unfavorable. Tillage methods and yields 
are also affected by the erosion incurred during past 
cultivation. A plant cover is needed at least three- 
fourths of the time in areas of 15 percent slope or less 
that are used for cultivated crops, close-growing grain 
crops, and orchard crops. Also needed for erosion con- 
trol are terraces, contour stripcropping, contour farm- 
ing, cover crops, minimum tillage, plant residue, and 
grassed waterways. 

In most areas slopes are suited to pasture and hay 
crops. Yields, however, are somewhat affected by the 
erosion incurred in the past. 

The soils are suited to coniferous and deciduous 
trees, and there are no serious soil-related management 
problems. The woodland on the upland is mostly 
southern pine. The woodland on bottom land is mostly 
hardwoods. The soils in drainageways and on stream 
bottoms have higher site indexes than the soils on up- 
lands. Capability unit IVe-1; woodland suitability 
group 307. 


Holston Series 


The Holston series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on river terraces and foot slopes at the base of 
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Figure 2.—Roadbank showing Hiwassee soils on left and Gwinnett soils on right. The greater depth of Hiwassee soils over weathered 
rock is one of the properties that differentiate them from Gwinnett soils. 


mountains. These soils formed in old colluvial and al- 
luvial sediment. Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
brown loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 65 inches or more. The upper 28 inches is 
yellowish brown loam, and the lower 32 inches is mot- 
tled yellowish brown, strong brown, yellowish red, and 
very pale brown clay loam. 

Holston soils have moderate permeability and me- 
dium to high available water capacity. 

Native forests were mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Most areas were cleared. Cleared areas are used mainly 
for cultivated crops, pasture, and hay crops. Some have 
been reforested with loblolly pines. 

Representative profile of Holston loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, in a pasture near the Tallapoosa River 
about three-fourths of a mile southeast of Oak Grove 
Church in NE1,NW, sec. 6, T. 168., R. 12 E. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/8) loam, weak 
medium granular structure; friable; common fine 
and medium roots; medium acid; clear smooth 


boundary. 

B21t—-5 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; common fine pores; clay 
bridgings between sand grains; strongly acid; dif- 
fuse smooth boundary. 

B22t—20 to 33 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 


moderate medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common fine 
pores; clay bridgings between sand grains; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B238t—33 to 65 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6 
and 5/4), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish 
red (5YR 5/6), and very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
clay loam; moderate medium and coarse subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; thin clay films on 
surfaces of peds; very strongly acid. 


The Ap and Al horizons are dark brown, dark yellowish 
brown, yellowish brown, olive brown, or light olive brown 
and are 5 to 10 inches thick. They are fine sandy loam, 
gravelly fine sandy loam, loam, or silt loam. The B2t horizon 
is yellowish brown or strong brown and has mottles in 
shades of yellow, brown, and red in the lower part. Some 
pedons are yellowish red in the lower part of the B2t 
horizon. The B2t horizon is loam or clay loam. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid in all horizons except 
in the Ap horizon in limed areas. Solum thickness ranges 
from 60 to 80 inches. 

Holston soils are geographically associated with Allen and 
Waynesboro soils. They lack the red colors in the B2t hori- 
zon that are common to those soils. 


HoB—Holston loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This soil 
is on river terraces, known locally as “bench land.” It 
has the profile described as representative of the series. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Sylacauga 
and Waynesboro soils. Also included are small areas of 
moderately well drained soils that are similar to Hols- 
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ton soils, some areas where the surface layer is fine 
sandy loam, and small narrow areas, or “bench sides,” 
where slopes are 6 to 15 percent. 

A plant cover is needed at least one-half of the time 
on this soil. Terraces, contour stripcropping, contour 
farming, cover crops, minimum tillage, plant residue 
utilization, and grassed waterways are needed to con- 
trol erosion. Tillage methods are affected by included 
areas of soils that have slopes of more than 6 percent. 
The hazard of erosion is moderate. There are periods 
during the growing season when soil moisture is less 
than adequate for optimum plant growth. 

This soil is well suited to irrigation and to crops com- 
monly grown in the county. Most of the acreage is used 
for cultivated crops, pasture, and hay crops (fig. 3). 
Crop response to lime and fertilizer is good. Capability 
unit Ile-2; woodland suitability group 307. 

HAR—Holston-Allen association, rolling. This map- 
ping unit is on foot slopes at the base of mountains. 
Slopes range from 0 to 35 percent, but on more than 80 
percent of the mapping unit they are 2 to 15 percent. 
Each mapped area contains Holston and Allen soils and 
one or more soils of minor extent. The pattern of these 
soils is fairly uniform, but the proportionate extent of 
each soil differs somewhat in each area. The Holston soil 
has a profile similar to the one described as representa- 


tive of the Holston series. The Allen soil has the profile 
described as representative of the Allen series. 

Holston and Allen soils make up 30 and 20 percent, 
respectively, of the unit. The rest is soils of minor 
extent, including Fruithurst, Riverview, Sylacauga, 
Tallapoosa, and Tatum soils and soils that are somewhat 
similar to Holston and Allen soils but are not so thick 
or contain many cobblestones. 

The gently sloping and sloping Holston, Allen, and 
somewhat similar minor soils are on the broader parts 
of uplands. The more sloping Fruithurst, Tallapoosa, 
and Tatum soils are on uplands. Riverview and Syla- 
cauga soils are on flood plains and drainageways. 

Most of the acreage in this unit is used for pasture 
and hay crops and woodland. Some areas are cultivated. 
Crop response to lime and fertilizer is good. The haz- 
ard of erosion is moderate. There are periods during 
the growing season when soil moisture is less than 
adequate for optimum plant growth. 

The soils have been extensively cultivated in the 
past. They are not well suited to cultivation with mod- 
ern equipment because of the numerous small areas 
that have unfavorable slopes or cobblestones in and on 
the surface. A plant cover is needed at least two-thirds 
of the time in areas of 10 percent slopes or less that are 
used for cultivated crops, close-growing grain crops, 


Figure 3.—Pasture on Holston loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, in the foreground and on Waynesboro-Holston complex, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes, in the background. 
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and orchard crops. Also needed for erosion control are 
terraces, contour stripcropping, contour farming, cover 
crops, minimum tillage, plant residue, and grassed 
waterways. 

In most areas slopes are suited to pasture and hay 
crops. Management, however, is affected by the numer- 
ous small areas with cobblestones in and on the surface 
layer. 

The soils of the association are suited to coniferous 
and deciduous trees. There are no serious soil-related 
woodland management problems on most of the upland 
soils, Management of small areas is affected by steep 
slopes. The woodland is mostly southern pine. The 
woodland on flood plains and drainageways is mostly 
hardwoods. Management in these areas is affected by 
soil wetness. Capability unit I[Ie-2; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 307. 


Louisa Series 


The Louisa series consists of shallow, well drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in material weath- 
ered from mica schist. Slopes range from 10 to 40 
percent. ; 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
brown gravelly sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 15 inches thick. The upper 9 inches is 
dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam, and the 
lower 6 inches is dark brown gravelly loam. The under- 
lying material is slightly weathered mica schist to a 
depth of 25 inches. 

Louisa soils have moderately rapid permeability and 
very low available water capacity. 

Native forests were mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Practically all areas are still wooded. 

The Louisa soils in Cleburne County are mapped 
only with Madison soils. 

Representative profile of Louisa gravelly sandy loam 
in an area of Madison-Louisa association, steep, in a 
forest about 3 miles northeast of Micaville in the 
SEYNW|, sec. 28, T.178., R. 11 E. 


O1—1 inch to 0; partly decomposed oak leaf litter. 

A1—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very fri- 
able; many fine and medium and few large roots; 
common fine mica flakes; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bi—4 to 13 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
pravelly sandy loam; weak medium subangular 

locky structure; very friable; common fine and 
medium roots; many fine pores; common fine mica 
flakes; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B2—13 to 19 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) gravelly 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; many fine 
pores; common fine mica flakes; very strongly 
acid; clear irregular boundary. 

C—19 to 25 inches; slightly weathered mica schist saprolite. 


The Al horizon is dark brown or dark yellowish brown 
and is 3 to 5 inches thick. It is sandy loam, gravelly sandy 
loam, or gravelly loam. The B horizon is dark brown or dark 
yellowish brown. It is gravelly sandy loam, sandy loam, 
gravelly loam, or loam. Most pedons have a discontinuous 
B2t horizon of yellowish red or strong brown clay loam, 
sandy clay loam, or loam. Most horizons are 5 to 30 percent 
angular schist fragments. All have few to many fine mica 
flakes. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid in all 
horizons. Solum thickness ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Louisa soils are geographically associated with Madison 


soils. They contain less clay and have a thinner solum than 
Madison soils, 


Madison Series 


The Madison series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on uplands. These soils formed in ma- 
terial weathered from mica schist. Slopes range from 
2 to 25 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam about 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is red clay about 33 inches thick. Be- 
low this is slightly weathered mica schist bedrock to a 
depth of 80 inches. 

Madison soils have moderate permeability and me- 
dium available water capacity. 

Native forests were mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Some areas are still wooded. Many areas of these soils 
are used mainly for cultivated crops, pasture, and hay 
crops. Some areas that were cleared have been refor- 
ested with loblolly pines. 

Representative profile of Madison gravelly sandy 
loam in an area of Madison association, hilly, in a pine 
forest about 2 miles northeast of Micaville in NW14- 
SEY, sec. 29, T. 178., R. 11 E. 


Al—0 to 5 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak medium granular struc- 
ture; friable; common fine and medium roots; com- 
mon fine mica flakes; common angular schist 
fragments; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—-5 to 38 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; common pores; thin continuous clay 
films on surfaces of peds; common fine mica flakes; 
few angular schist fragments; strongly acid; clear 
irregular boundary. 

C—88 to 80 inches; slightly weathered mica schist saprolite. 

The Al horizon is dark yellowish brown or dark brown 
and is 3 to 8 inches thick. It is gravelly sandy loam or 
gravelly loam that is 5 to 20 pod quartz and schist frag- 
ments. The B2t horizon is red or yellowish red clay or clay 
loam. Most pedons have few to common fine mica flakes in 
all horizons. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
in all horizons except in the Ap horizon in limed areas. 
Solum thickness ranges from 21 to 40 inches. 

Madison soils are geographically associated with Louisa 
and Mecklenburg soils. They contain more clay and have a 
thicker solum than Louisa soils. They contain mica, which 
is lacking in the Mecklenburg soils. 


MaC—Madison gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. This soil is on intermediate and broad upland 
ridgetops. It has a profile similar to the one described 
as representative of the series, but the surface layer is 
dark brown. 

Included in mapping are small areas of soils that are 
similar to Madison soils but have a yellower or mottled 
subsoil or are more than 50 inches deep over weathered 
rock. Also included are small areas of Louisa soils and 
soils that are severely eroded, cobbly, or gently sloping 
or strongly sloping. 

This soil is suited to all crops commonly grown in 
the county. Most of the acreage is used for cultivated 
crops, pasture, and hay crops (fig. 4). Crop response 
to lime and fertilizer is moderate. The hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate. There are periods during the growing 
season when moisture is less than adequate for opti- 
mum plant growth. 

A plant cover is needed at least two-thirds of the 
time where this soil is used for cultivated crops, close- 
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Figure 4.—Pasture on Madison gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 


growing grain crops, and orchard crops. Also needed 
for erosion control are terraces, contour stripcropping, 
contour farming, cover crops, minimum tillage, plant 
residue, and grassed waterways. Special tillage at opti- 
mum soil moisture ranges is needed for satisfactory 
seedbed preparation. Tillage methods and crop yields 
are affected by past erosion and by the small areas of 
included cobbly soils. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops. Yields 
are somewhat affected by past erosion. Capability unit 
IIe-5; woodland suitability group 307. 

MAH—Madison association, hilly. This mapping unit 
is on broad ridges and in narrow stream valleys. Slopes 
range from 0 to 85 percent, but on more than 70 per- 
cent of the acreage they are 6 to 15 percent. Each 
mapped area contains Madison soils and one or more 
soils of minor extent. The pattern of these soils is fairly 
uniform, but the proportionate extent of each soil dif- 
fers somewhat in each area. This soil has the profile 
described as representative of the Madison series. 

Madison soils and closely similar soils make up about 
70 percent of the unit. The rest is soils of minor extent, 
ineluding Louisa, Riverview, State, and Sylacauga soils 
and soils that are somewhat similar to this Madison soil 
but have a yellower subsoil or are more than 50 inches 
deep over weathered rock. 

The Madison and closely similar soils are on uplands. 
Riverview, State, and Sylacauga soils are on flood 
plains, terraces, and drainageways. 


Most of the acreage is used for pasture and hay crops 
and woodland. Some areas are cultivated. Crop re- 
sponse to lime and fertilizer is moderate. The hazard 
of erosion is moderate. There are periods during the 
growing season when soil moisture is less than ade- 
quate for optimum plant growth. 

The soils have been extensively cultivated in the 
past. They are not well suited to cultivation with mod- 
ern equipment because of the numerous small areas 
that have unfavorable slopes. A plant cover is needed 
at least three-fourths of the time in areas of 15 percent 
slope or less that are used for cultivated crops, close- 
growing grain crops, and orchard crops. Also needed 
for erosion control are terraces, contour stripcropping, 
contour farming, cover crops, minimum tillage, plant 
residue, and grassed waterways. 

In most areas slopes are suited to pasture and hay 
crops. Yields are somewhat affected by past erosion. 

The soils are suited to coniferous and deciduous 
trees. There are no serious soil-related woodland man- 
agement problems on most of the upland soils. Manage- 
ment in some areas is affected by steep slopes. The 
woodland is mostly southern pines. Woodland on flood 
plains, terraces, and drainageways is mostly hard- 
woods. The bottom land soils have a higher site index 
than the upland soils. Capability unit [Ve—5; woodland 
suitability group 307. 

MLS—Madison-Louisa association, steep. This map- 
ping unit is on narrow ridges and narrow stream val- 
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leys. Slopes range from 0 to 65 percent, but on more 
than 75 percent of the acreage they are 10 to 35 per- 
cent. Each mapped area contains Madison and Louisa 
soils and one or more soils of minor extent. The pattern 
of these soils is fairly uniform, but the proportionate 
extent of each soil differs somewhat in each area. The 
Madison soil has a profile similar to the one described 
as representative of the Madison series, but the upper 
part of the subsoil is yellowish red clay loam. The 
Louisa soil has the profile described as representative 
of the Louisa series. 

Madison and Louisa soils make up about 45 and 30 
percent, respectively, of the unit. The rest is soils of 
minor extent, including Hiwassee, Riverview, State, 
Sylacauga, and Tallapoosa soils. Other minor soils are 
loamy upland soils somewhat similar to Madison and 
Louisa soils but have a significantly higher site index. 

The sloping to steep Madison and closely similar 
soils and Hiwassee soils are on ridgetops. The steep 
Louisa and Tallapoosa soils are generally on side slopes. 
Riverview, State, and Sylacauga soils are on flood 
plains, terraces, and drainageways. The steep soils sim- 
ilar to Madison and Louisa soils that have a higher site 
index are on narrow toe slopes adjacent to drainage- 
ways. 

These soils are used extensively for woodland. The 
woodland on ridges, upper slopes, and lower south- 
facing slopes is pines and hardwoods. Woodland on 
lower north-facing slopes, toe slopes, and drainageways 
is mostly hardwoods. The soils on toe slopes and drain- 
ageways have a higher site index than other soils in the 
mapping unit. 

Narrow tracts of Madison and minor soils on ridge- 
tops have no serious soil-related woodland manage- 
ment problems. Woodland management on Madison 
and Louisa soils on ridge sides is moderately to se- 
verely affected by steep slopes. Soils on toe slopes and 
drainageways do not have serious soil-related manage- 
ment problems, but they are generally separated from 
primary roads by steep slopes. Consequently, it is 
difficult to locate access roads to these soils. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops because 
of steep slopes. On some ridgetops, slopes are suitable 
for pasture and hay crops, but these areas are small. 
Capability unit VIe—5; woodland suitability group 3r8. 


Mecklenburg Series 


The Mecklenburg series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils on uplands. These soils formed in 
material weathered from chloritic schist. Slopes range 
from 2 to 10 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is red- 
dish brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil 
is red silty clay loam about 20 inches thick. The under- 
lying material is weathered chloritice schist to a depth 
of 60 inches. 

Mecklenburg soils have slow permeability and low 
available water capacity. 

Native forests were mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Most areas of these soils were cleared for cultivation. 
Many have been reforested with loblolly pine. The rest 
are used for cultivated crops, pasture, and hay crops. 

Representative profile of Mecklenburg silt loam in 
an area of Mecklenburg association, rolling, in a forest 


near Chulafinnee in SEI,4NWI, sec. 18, T.17S., R. 9 E. 


A1l—0 to 4 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine and medium roots; few schist frag- 
ments; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B2t—4 to 24 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine and medium roots; common fine pores; few 
weathered schist fragments; moderately thick con- 
tinuous clay films on surfaces of peds; slightly 
acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

C—24 to 60 inches; chloritic schist saprolite. 


The Ai and Ap horizons are dark yellowish brown, dark 
brown, or dark reddish brown and are 4 to 7 inches thick. 
They are loam or silt loam. The A horizon is 5 to 15 percent 
quartz and schist fragments. The B2t horizon is red, yellow- 
ish red, or reddish brown. It is clay, clay loam, or silty clay 
loam. Some pedons contain black manganese concretions or 
stains in the B2t and C horizons. Reaction ranges from 
medium acid to slightly acid in all horizons. Solum thickness 
is 20 to 40 inches. 

The clay content of the B2t horizon is slightly less than is 
defined as the range for the series, but this difference does 
not alter the usefulness and behavior of these soils. 

Mecklenburg soils are geographically associated with 
Madison and Tatum soils. They are less acid throughout the 
solum than those soils. 

MRR—Mecklenburg association, rolling. This map- 
ping unit is in valleys. Slopes range from 0 to 25 per- 
cent, but on more than 75 percent of the acreage they 
are 2 to 10 percent. Each mapped area contains Meck- 
lenburg soils and one or more soils of minor extent. 
The pattern of these soils is fairly uniform, but the 
proportionate extent of each soil differs somewhat in 
each area. The Mecklenburg soil has the profile de- 
scribed as representative of this series. 

About 60 percent of this unit is Mecklenburg and 
closely similar soils. About 40 percent is Fruithurst, 
Hiwassee, Holston, Madison, Riverview, Sylacauga, 
and Tatum soils and moderately well drained soils that 
have a clayey subsoil, slow permeability, and hard bed- 
rock at depths ranging from 10 to 40 inches. 

The gently sloping and sloping Mecklenburg and 
minor soils underlain by bedrock are on uplands. Fruit- 
hurst, Hiwassee, Madison, and Tatum soils are gen- 
erally in the more sloping parts. Holston soils are on 
foot slopes near some edges of the unit. Riverview and 
Sylacauga soils are on flood plains and drainageways. 

The soils in this unit have been extensively culti- 
vated in the past, but most of the acreage is now used 
for pasture and hay crops and woodland. Some areas 
are cultivated. Crop response to lime and fertilizer is 
moderate. The hazard of erosion is moderate. There 
are periods during the growing season when soil 
moisture is less than adequate for optimum plant 
growth. 

The soils are not well suited to cultivation with mod- 
ern equipment because of the numerous small areas 
that have unfavorable slopes. Tillage is also affected 
by the small areas of shallow or eroded soils. A plant 
cover is needed at least two-thirds of the time in areas 
of less than 10 percent slope that are used for culti- 
vated crops, close-growing grain crops, and orchard 
crops. Also needed for erosion control are terraces, 
contour stripcropping, contour farming, cover crops, 
minimum tillage, plant residue, and grassed water- 
ways. 

In most areas slopes are suited to pasture and hay 
crops. Yields are somewhat affected in the areas of soils 
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that are shallow over rock. 

The upland soils are suited to southern pines, and 
there are no serious soil-related woodland management 
problems. The soils on flood plains and drainageways 
have a higher site index than the upland soils, but 
management is affected by soil wetness. The woodland 
is mostly hardwoods. Capability unit I[le-5; woodland 
suitability group 4ol. 


Ochlockonee Series 


The Ochlockonee series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on river flood plains. These soils formed in sandy 
alluvial sediment. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is brown 
loamy fine sand about 9 inches thick. Below this is 11 
inches of dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam, 17 
inches of brown fine sandy loam that has yellowish 
brown mottles, 43 inches of strong brown fine sandy 
loam that has pale brown mottles, and 24 inches of 
mottled reddish yellow and light yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam. 

Ochlockonee soils have moderately rapid permeabil- 
ity and medium available water capacity. They are 
subject to flooding. 

Native forests were mostly hardwoods. Most areas 
have been cleared and are used for cultivated crops, 
pasture, and hay crops. 

Representative profile of Ochlockonee loamy fine 
sand in a hardwood forest near the Tallapoosa River 
about 2 miles south of Muscadine in SW14ANW}, sec. 
21, T.1558., R. 12 E. 


A1—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/8) loamy fine sand; fine 
ranular structure; loose; many fine medium and 
arge roots; few fine pores; many fine mica flakes; 

strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—9 to 20 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; single grained; loose; common fine 
and medium roots; few fine pores; many fine mica 
flakes; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—20 to 37 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
few fine faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; 
single grained; loose; common fine and medium 
roots; few fine pores; many fine mica flakes; very 
strongly acid; diffuse wavy boundary. 

C3—37 to 80 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine sandy 
loam; few fine faint pale brown (10YR 6/3) mot- 
tles; single grained; very friable; few fine and 
medium roots; common fine pores; many fine mica 
flakes; very strongly acid; diffuse wavy boundary. 

C4—80 to 104 inches; mottled reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) 
and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) fine sandy 
loam; single grained; very friable; very strongly 
acid. 


The Ai horizon is dark yellowish brown or dark brown 
and is 6 to 12 inches thick. The C horizon is dark yellowish 
brown, dark brown, yellowish brown, or strong brown. Some 
pedons have mottles in shades of brown or yellow at depths 
of more than 40 inches. The texture of the C horizon is 
mostly fine sandy loam, but some subhorizons are loam or 
loamy fine sand. There are few to common fine mica flakes 
in most horizons. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid in all horizons except in the Al horizon in limed areas. 

Ochlockonee soils are geographically associated with 
Riverview, State, and Sylacauga soils. They contain more 
sand in most horizons than Riverview soils. They contain 
more sand and less clay in horizons below the Al horizon 
than State and Sylacauga soils. 


Oc—Ochlockonee loamy fine sand. This soil is on 
river flood plains. It has the profile described as repre- 
sentative of the series. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. In- 


cluded in mapping are small areas of Riverview and 
State soils. Also included are small areas where the 
surface layer is fine sandy loam and a few small areas 
of overwashed sand. 

This soil is well suited to irrigation and to crops 
commonly grown in the county. Most of the acreage is 
used for cultivated crops, pasture, and hay crops. Crop 
response to lime and fertilizer is good. Shallow-rooted 
crops incur drought injury during some years. 

Wetness limits the use of this soil for cultivated 
crops. In some places surface drainage is needed to re- 
move runoff from adjacent uplands. Some areas need 
diversions to reduce floodwater erosion and sedimenta- 
tion. The selection of crops should be based on their 
susceptibility to damage by flooding. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay crops, but 
yields are somewhat affected by flooding. Capability 
unit IIw-4; woodland suitability group 107. 


Riverview Series 


The Riverview series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in loamy al- 
luvial. sediment. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is brown 
loam about 10 inches thick, The subsoil is brown silt 
loam about 29 inches thick. The underlying material 
to a depth of 71 inches is 25 inches of brown sandy 
loam and 7 inches of mottled olive and yellowish brown 
silt loam. 

Riverview soils have moderate permeability and 
very high available water capacity. They are subject 
to flooding. 

The native vegetation was mostly hardwoods. Some 
areas are still wooded. Many areas are used for culti- 
vated crops, pasture, and hay crops. 

Representative profile of Riverview loam, in an area 
of Riverview-State-Sylacauga complex, in a hardwood 
ae ee Terrapin Creek in NWI4SW], sec. 8, T. 13 

. R.11 E, 


A1—0 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; common fine and 
medium roots; many fine pores; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B2—10 to 89 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine and medium roots; many fine pores; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C1—39 to 64 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; few 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mot- 
tles; friable; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C2—64 to 71 inches; mottled olive (5Y 5/4) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam. 


The Al horizon is brown, dark brown, or yellowish brown 
and is 4 to 10 inches thick. It is silt loam, loam, or fine sandy 
loam. The B horizon is dark brown, dark yellowish brown, 
or yellowish brown or very dark grayish brown. Some pedons 
have brown mottles in the lower part of the B horizon. This 
horizon is silt loam or loam. The C horizon has colors similar 
to those in the B horizon. It is silt loam, loam, sandy loam, 
or gravelly sandy loam. The C horizon in many pedons has 
mottles in shades of brown and gray. Reaction is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid in all horizons except in the A 
horizon in limed areas. Thickness of the solum ranges from 
26 to 40 inches. 

Riverview soils are geographically associated with Och- 
lockonee, State, and Sylacauga soils. They contain less sand 
in most horizons than Ochlockonee soils. They contain less 
clay below the Ai horizon than State and Sylacauga soils. 
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Re—Riverview loam. This soil is on river flood plains. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. Included in mapping are 
small areas of Ochlockonee, State, and Sylacauga soils 
and areas where the surface layer is silt loam or fine 
sandy loam. 

Drainage is needed to remove the ponded water and 
the runoff from adjacent uplands. In some areas diver- 
sions are needed to reduce floodwater erosion and 
sedimentation. The selection of crops is based on the 
susceptibility of the crop to damage by flooding. 

This soil is well suited to irrigation and to crops 
commonly grown in the county. Most of the acreage is 
used for cultivated crops, pasture, and hay crops. Crop 
response to lime and fertilizer is good. Yields of pasture 
and hay crops are somewhat affected by flooding. Ca- 
pability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability group 107. 

Re—Riverview-State-Sylacauga complex. This map- 
ping unit is on creek flood plains and terraces. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. The Riverview and State soils have 
the profiles described as representative of the respec- 
tive series. The Sylacauga soils have a profile similar 
to the one described as representative of the series, but 
the solum is thinner. 

The Riverview soil makes up about 35 percent of the 
unit, the State soil 25 percent, and the Sylacauga soil 
10 percent. The rest is soils of minor extent. Included 
in mapping are small areas on flood plains of Ochlocko- 
nee soils and somewhat poorly drained soils that are 
somewhat similar to the Riverview soils. Also included 
are small areas on terraces of moderately well drained 
soils that are somewhat similar to State soils. 

The Riverview soil and the less extensive Ochlocko- 
nee and somewhat poorly drained soils are on flood 
plains. The State soil and the less extensive moderately 
well drained soils are on low stream terraces. The 
Sylacauga soil is in depressions in stream terraces. 

Drainage is needed to remove the ponded water and 
the runoff from adjacent uplands. Subsurface drainage 
is needed to lower the seasonal water table. The selec- 
tion of crops is based on the susceptibility of the crop 
to damage by flooding. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to irrigation 
and to crops commonly grown in the county. They are 
well suited to pasture and hay crops. Most of the 
acreage is used for cultivated crops, pasture and hay 
crops, and woodland. Crop response to lime and ferti- 
lizer is good. 

This mapping unit is suited to coniferous and de- 
ciduous trees. There are no serious soil-related man- 
agement problems. Management of the Sylacauga soil, 
however, is limited by wetness. Capability unit IIw-2; 
woodland suitability group 107. 


State Series 


The State series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on stream terraces. These soils formed in loamy allu- 
vial sediment. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is loam 
about 6 inches thick. The upper 2 inches is brown, and 
the lower 4 inches is dark yellowish brown. The subsoil 
is about 49 inches thick. The upper 21 inches is yellow- 
ish brown loam; the next 13 inches is mottled yellowish 
brown, strong brown, and light yellowish brown silt 
loam; and the lower 15 inches is mottled yellowish 


brown silty clay loam. The underlying material is mot- 
tled yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches. 

State soils have moderate permeability and medium 
to high available water capacity. They are subject to 
flooding. 

Native forests were mostly hardwoods. Some areas 
are still wooded. Many areas are used for cultivated 
crops, pasture, and hay crops. 

Representative profile of State loam in an area of 
Riverview-State-Sylacauga complex in a hardwood 
forest near Shoal Creek, about one-fourth mile east of 
aie ea al Area in SEIZNW1, sec. 16, T. 


A11—0 to 2 inches; brown (10YR 4/8) loam; weak medium 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium and few large roots; common fine pores; 
very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

A12—2 to 6 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very fri- 
able; many fine and medium and few large roots; 
common fine pores; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—6 to 27 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; common fine pores; thin clay films on surfaces 
of some peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 


boundary. 

B22t—27 to 40 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) silt loam; moderate coarse and 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; com- 
mon fine and medium roots; common fine pores; 
thin clay films on surfaces of some peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B38—40 to 55 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6 
and 5/4) silty clay loam; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy. boundary. 

C—55 to 60 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6 and 
5/4) sandy loam; friable; very strongly acid. 


The Atl horizon is yellowish brown, dark yellowish brown, 
or dark brown and is 6 to 12 inches thick. It is silt loam, 
loam, or sandy loam. The B2t horizon is yellowish brown 
or strong brown and is generally mottled in the lower part 
in shades of yellow, brown, and red. It is loam, silt loam, 
clay loam, sandy clay loam, or silty clay loam. Some pedons 
contain a B38 horizon that has colors and textures similar to 
those of the B2t horizon. The C horizon is sandy loam or 
gravelly sandy loam. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid in all horizons except in the Al horizon in 
limed areas. Solum thickness is 40 to 60 inches. 

State soils are geographically associated with Ochlockonee, 
Riverview, and Sylacauga soils. They contain less sand and 
more clay in most horizons than Ochlockonee soils. They 
contain more clay below the Ai horizon than Riverview soils. 
They lack the gray colors in the B2t horizon that are com- 
mon to Sylacauga soils. 


Sit—State fine sandy loam. This soil is on low river 
terraces. It has a profile similar to the one described as 
representative of the series, but the surface layer is 
fine sandy loam and the subsoil is sandy clay loam. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. Included in mapping 
are small areas of Ochlockonee, Riverview, and Syla- 
cauga soils. Also included are small areas of soils that 
are similar to State soils but have a subsoil that is 20 
to 40 inches thick. 

This soil is well suited to irrigation and to crops 
commonly grown in the county. Most of the acreage is 
used for cultivated crops, pasture, and hay crops. Crop 
response to lime and fertilizer is good. 

Oceasional flooding is a slight limitation to the use 
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of this soil for cultivated crops in some areas. The soil 
is well suited to pasture and hay crops. Capability unit 
IIw-6; woodland suitability group 107. 


Sylacauga Series 


The Sylacauga series consists of deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils in depressions in stream terraces. 
These soils formed in loamy alluvial sediment. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is about 
7 inches thick. It is dark yellowish brown silt loam that 
has reddish brown mottles. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 65 inches or more. The upper 9 inches is 
mottled light brownish gray and yellowish brown clay 
loam, and the lower 49 inches is mottled gray and yel- 
lowish brown clay loam. 

Sylacauga soils have slow permeability and medium 
to high available water capacity. They are subject to 
flooding. 

Native forests were mostly hardwoods. A few areas 
are still wooded. Most areas are used for pasture and 
hay crops. 

Representative profile of Sylacauga silt loam in a 
pasture near the Tallapoosa River about 114 miles 
ee of Lecta in SWIAGNW1, sec. 26, T. 16 S., 

-11E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam that has few reddish brown (5YR 4/4) mot- 
tles; moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; many fine pores; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21it—7 to 16 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; common fine and medium roots; many fine 
pores; moderately thick clay films on surfaces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—16 to 65 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1) and yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 5/6) clay loam; moderate angular 
blocky and prismatic structure; firm; few fine 
roots; many fine pores; moderately thick brown 
(7.5YR 5/4) clay films on surfaces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 


The Ap and Al horizons are dark yellowish brown, dark 
brown, dark grayish brown, or grayish brown and are 4 to 
20 inches thick. The Al horizon in some places has red, 
brown, or gray mottles. It is silt loam, loam, or fine sandy 
loam, Some pedons contain a B1 horizon that is silt loam 
or fine sandy loam. The B2t horizon is mottled yellowish 
brown or strong brown and gray or light brownish gray. 
It is clay loam, silty clay loam, or silt loam. There are few 
to common fine mica flakes in the B2t horizon in most pedons. 
Reaction ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid in 
all horizons. Solum thickness ranges from 40 to 70 inches. 

Sylacauga soils are geographically associated with Och- 
lockonee, Riverview, and State soils. They contain less sand 
and more clay than Ochlockonee soils. They contain more 
clay below the Al horizon than Riverview soils. They have 
gray colors in the B2t horizon that are lacking in State 
soils. 


Sy—Sylacauga silt loam. This soil is on river terraces 
in depressions. It has the profile described as repre- 
sentative of the series. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Holston and 
State soils. Also included are small areas of soils that 
are somewhat similar to Sylacauga soils but have a 
subsoil of silt loam or are moderately well drained and 
small areas of soils that have a surface layer of loam 
or sandy loam. 


The use of this soil for cultivated crops and woodland 
is limited by wetness. Surface drainage is needed to 
remove ponded water and the runoff from adjacent up- 
lands, and subsurface drainage is needed to lower the 
seasonal water table. Only crops that tolerate wetness 
should be selected. 

If adequately drained, this soil is well suited to cul- 
tivated crops and pasture and hay crops commonly 
grown in the county. It is suited to coniferous and de- 
ciduous trees. Most of the acreage is used for pasture 
and hay crops or woodland. Crop response to lime and 
fertilizer is good. Capability unit IIIw—2; woodland 
suitability group 2w8. 


Tallapoosa Series 


The Tallapoosa series consists of shallow, well 
drained soils on uplands. These soils formed in ma- 
terial weathered from slate. Slopes range from 10 to 
55 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
yellowish brown gravelly silt loam about 4 inches thick. 
The subsoil is strong brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick. The underlying material is weathered slate to a 
depth of about 40 inches. 

Tallapoosa soils have moderate permeability and 
very low available water capacity. 

Native forests were mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Practically all areas are still wooded. 

The Tallapoosa soils in Cleburne County are mapped 
only with Tatum and Fruithurst soils. 

Representative profile of Tallapoosa gravelly silt 
loam in an area of Tatum-Tallapoosa-Fruithurst asso- 
ciation, steep, in a pine plantation about 214 miles 
noe of Five Points in SE14SW1, sec. 28, T.16S., R. 


O1—1i inch to 0; hardwood leaf residue. 

A1l—0 to 4 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly silt loam; moderate medium granular 
structure; friable; common fine medium and large 
roots; common quartz and slate fragments; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—4 to 13 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; common fine medium and large roots; com- 
mon pores; thin clay films on surfaces of peds; few 
slate fragments; very strongly acid; clear irregular 
boundary. 

C1—13 to 20 inches; highly weathered slate saprolite that 
has yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay loam in cracks; 
very strongly acid. 

C2—20 to 40 inches; slate saprolite. 


The Ai horizon is dark yellowish brown, dark brown, or 
po brown and is 2 to 5 inches thick. It is gravelly 
oam, gravelly sandy loam, or gravelly silt loam. The B2t 
horizon is yellowish red, strong brown, or yellowish brown 
and is 4 to 10 inches thick. It is clay loam, silt loam, or 
loam. The Al and B2t horizons are 10 to 30 percent quartz 
and slate fragments. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid in all horizons. Solum thickness ranges from 
6 to 20 inches. These soils contain less mica than is defined 
as the range for the series, but this difference does not alter 
their usefulness and behavior. 

Tallapoosa soils are geographically associated with Fruit- 
hurst and Tatum soils. They have a thinner solum than 
those soils. 


Tatum Series 


The Tatum series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on uplands. These soils formed in mate- 
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rial weathered from slate. Slopes range from 6 to 30 
percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
yellowish brown loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
is red clay loam about 21 inches thick. The underlying 
material is highly weathered slate to a depth of about 
40 inches. 

Tatum soils have moderate permeability and low to 
medium available water capacity. 

Native forests were mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Most areas are still wooded. Many areas were cleared 
for cultivation but have been reforested with loblolly 
pines. Cleared areas are used mainly for cultivated 
crops, pasture, and hay crops. 

Representative profile of Tatum loam in an area of 
Tatum-Tallapoosa-Fruithurst association, steep, in a 
forest about 1 mile north of Five Points in NE14SE1,, 
sec, 27, T.16S., R. 9 E. 


A1—0 to 5 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; common 
fine medium and large roots; few quartz and slate 
fragments; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—5 to 26 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine and medium roots; common pores; few slate 
fragments; moderately thick continuous clay films 
on surfaces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—26 to 40 inches; highly weathered slate saprolite. 

The Al horizon is dark yellowish brown, dark brown, or 
very dark grayish brown and is 3 to 5 inches thick. It is 
loam, silt loam, gravelly loam, or gravelly silt loam. The Ap 
horizon is generally redder and has more clay than the Al 
horizon. The Al and Ap horizons are 5 to 25 percent quartz 
and slate fragments. The B2t horizon is red clay, clay loam, 
silty clay, or silty clay loam. Reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid in all horizons except in the Ap horizon 
in limed areas. Solum thickness ranges from 25 to 50 inches. 

Tatum soils are geographically associated with Fruithurst, 
Mecklenburg, and Tallapoosa soils. They are not so yellow as 
Fruithurst soils. They are more acid throughout the sclum 
than Mecklenburg soils. They have a thicker solum than 
Tallapoosa soils. 

TfC—Tatum-Fruithurst complex, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. This mapping unit is on intermediate to broad 
ridgetops. These soils were mapped together because 
individual tracts were too small to be delineated on soil 
maps. The Tatum soil has a profile similar to the one 
described as representative for the Tatum series, but 
the subsoil is clay. The Fruithurst soil has a profile 
similar to the one described as representative of the 
Fruithurst series, but the surface layer is silt loam. 

Tatum and Fruithurst soils each make up about 40 
percent of the unit. The rest is soils of minor extent, 
including small areas of Riverview and Sylacauga soils 
in narrow drainageways and small areas of Tallapoosa 
soils on the side slopes. Also included are small areas 
of soils that are gently sloping or strongly sloping. : 

These soils are suited to crops commonly grown in 
the county. Most of the acreage is used for cultivated 
crops, pasture, and hay crops. Crop response to lime 
and fertilizer is moderate. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate, There are periods during the growing sea- 
son when soil moisture is less than adequate for opti- 
mum plant growth. : 

A plant cover is needed at least two-thirds of the 
time in areas that are used for cultivated crops, close- 
growing grain crops, and orchard crops. Also needed 
for erosion control are terraces, contour stripcropping, 


contour farming, cover crops, minimum tillage, plant 
residue, and grassed waterways. Special tillage at 
optimum soil moisture ranges is needed for satisfac- 
tory seedbed preparation. Crop yields are affected by 
past erosion. 

These soils are suited to pasture and hay crops. 
Yields are somewhat affected by past erosion. Capa- 
bility unit IIIle-5; woodland suitability group 301. 

TFH—Tatum-Fruithurst association, hilly. This map- 
ping unit is on broad ridges and in narrow stream 
valleys. Slopes range from 0 to 35 percent, but on more 
than 60 percent of the acreage they are 6 to 15 percent. 
Each area contains Tatum and Fruithurst soils and 
one or more soils of minor extent. The pattern of 
these soils is fairly uniform, but the proportionate ex- 
tent of each soil differs somewhat in each area. The 
Tatum soil has a profile similar to the one described as 
representative of the Tatum series, but depth to weath- 
ered rock is about 44 inches. The Fruithurst soil has 
the profile described as representative of the Fruit- 
hurst series. 

Tatum and Fruithurst soils each make up about 35 
percent of the acreage. The rest is soils of minor extent, 
inendine Riverview, State, Sylacauga, and Tallapoosa 
soils. 

Tatum and Fruithurst soils are on uplands. The 
Riverview, State, and Sylacauga soils are on flood 
plains, terraces, and drainageways. Tallapoosa soils 
are on the more sloping parts of the mapping unit. 

Most of the acreage is used for pasture and hay 
crops and woodland. Some areas are cultivated. Crop 
response to lime and fertilizer is moderate. The hazard 
of erosion is moderate. There are periods during the 
growing season when soil moisture is less than ade- 
quate for optimum plant growth. 

The soils in this unit have been extensively culti- 
vated in the past. They are not well suited to cultiva- 
tion with modern equipment because of the numerous 
small areas that have unfavorable slopes. Tillage is 
also affected by past erosion. A plant cover is needed 
at least three-fourths of the time in areas of less than 
15 percent slope for cultivated crops, close-growing 
grain crops, and orchard crops. Also needed for erosion 
control are terraces, contour stripcropping, contour 
farming, cover crops, minimum tillage, plant residue, 
and grassed waterways. 

These soils are suited to coniferous trees. There are 
no serious soil-related woodland management problems 
on most of the upland soils. Management of some areas 
is affected by steep slopes. Woodland on the upland is 
mostly southern pines. Soils on flood plains, terraces, 
and drainageways have a higher site index than the 
upland soils. Woodland on these soils is mostly hard- 
woods. 

Most areas of these soils have slopes that are suited 
to pasture and hay crops. Yields are somewhat affected 
by past erosion. Capability unit IVe—-5; woodland 
suitability group 301. : 

TTS—Tatum-Tallapoosa-Fruithurst association, steep. 
This mapping unit is on narrow ridges and in stream 
valleys. Slopes range from 2 to 65 percent, but on more 
than 70 percent of the acreage they are 15 to 45 per- 
cent. Each mapped area contains Tatum, Tallapoosa, 
and Fruithurst soils and one or more soils of minor 
extent. The pattern of these soils is fairly uniform, but 
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the proportionate extent of each soil differs somewhat 
in each area. Tatum and Tallapoosa soils have the pro- 
files described as representative of Tatum and Talla- 
poosa series. The Fruithurst soil has a profile similar 
to the one described as representative of the Fruit- 
hurst series, but the subsoil is yellowish red. 

Tatum and Tallapoosa soils each make up about 30 
percent of the acreage, and Fruithurst soils about 20 
percent. The rest is soils of minor extent, including 
Riverview, State, and Sylacauga soils and soils that 
are somewhat similar to Tatum, Tallapoosa, and Fruit- 
hurst soils but have a significantly higher site index. 

Tatum and Fruithurst soils are on ridgetops and the 
upper parts of ridge side slopes. Tallapoosa soils are 
generally on lower parts. Riverview, State, and Syla- 
cauga soils are on flood plains, terraces, and drainage- 
ways. The soils similar to Tatum, Tallapoosa, and 
Fruithurst that have a high site index are on steep, 
narrow toe slopes. 

These soils are used extensively for woodland. Wood- 
land on the ridges and the upper and lower south-facing 
slopes is pines and hardwoods. Woodland on the north- 
facing slopes, toe slopes, and drainageways is mostly 
hardwoods. 

Narrow tracts of Tatum and Fruithurst soils on 
ridgetops have no serious soil-related woodland man- 
agement problems. Woodland management on the sides 
of ridges is moderately to severely affected by steep 
slopes (fig. 5). Soils on toe slopes and drainageways 
do not have serious soil-related management problems, 
but they are generally separated from main roads by 
steep slopes. Consequently, it is difficult to locate ac- 
cess roads to these soils. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops because 
of steep slopes. Soils on some ridgetops have slopes 
suitable for pasture and hay crops, but these areas are 
small. Capability unit Vie-5; woodland suitability 
group 4r2. 


Waynesboro Series 


The Waynesboro series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on high stream terraces. These soils formed in old 
alluvial sediment. Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is brown 
fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 70 inches thick. The upper 20 inches is yellow- 
ish red clay loam, and the lower 50 inches is dark red 
clay that has yellowish red mottles. The underlying 
material, to a depth of about 96 inches, is red sandy 
clay loam that has strong brown mottles. Below this to 
a depth of 110 inches it is red gravelly clay loam that 
has strong brown mottles. 

Waynesboro soils have moderate permeability and 
medium to high available water capacity. 

Native forest was mixed hardwoods and pines. Most 
areas are used for cultivated crops, pasture, and hay 
crops. Some areas that were cleared have been refor- 
ested with loblolly pines. 

Representative profile of Waynesboro fine sandy 
loam in an area of Waynesboro-Holston complex, 2 to 
10 percent slopes, in a pine plantation near the Talla- 
poosa River about 114 miles southeast of Bell Mills in 
SWIANE\, sec. 26, T.16S., R. 11 E. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 


rm 


Figure 5—Stand of pines at midslope on Tatum-Tallapoosa- 
Fruithurst association, steep. Steep slope affects management in 
a large part of the woodland in Cleburne County. 


moderate medium granular structure; friable; com- 
mon fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 25 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay loam; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine and medium roots; common fine pores; 
thin continuous clay films on surfaces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—-25 to 75 inches; dark red (10YR 3/6) clay that has 
yellowish red (5YR 4/6) ‘mottles; strong fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; thick continuous clay films on surfaces 
of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy bound- 


ary. 

C1—75 to 96 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam that 
has strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; friable; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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C2—96 to 110 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) gravelly sandy clay 
loam that has strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
friable; very strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is brown, dark yellowish brown, or yellow- 
ish brown and is 4 to 6 inches thick. It is fine sandy loam 
or loam. The B21t horizon is yellowish red and is 5 to 25 
inches thick. It is clay or clay loam. The B22t horizon is red 
or dark red clay. The B22t horizon in some pedons has 
yellowish red, strong brown, or yellowish brown mottles. 
Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid in all hori- 
zons but the Ap horizon in limed areas. 

Waynesboro soils are geographically associated with 
Holston soils. They have redder colors in the B2t horizon 
than Holston soils. 


WaD—Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 per- 
cent slopes. This soil is on high stream terraces, known 
locally as “bench land.” It has a profile similar to the 
one described as representative of the Waynesboro 
series, but the upper part of the subsoil is clay. In- 
cluded in mapping are small areas of Fruithurst, Hi- 
wassee, Holston, and Tatum soils. Also included are 
small areas where the surface layer is loam. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops. Most of 
the acreage is used for cultivated crops, pasture, and 
hay crops. Crop response to lime and fertilizer is mod- 
erate. The hazard of erosion is moderate to high. There 
are periods during the growing season when soil mois- 
ture is less than adequate for optimum plant growth. 

A plant cover is needed at least three-fourths of the 
time in areas used for cultivated crops, close-growing 
grain crops, and orchard crops. Also needed for erosion 
control are terraces, stripcropping, contour farming, 
cover crops, minimum tillage, plant residue, and 
grassed waterways. Capability unit IVe-1; woodland 
suitability group 307. 

WhC—Waynesboro-Holston complex, 2 to 10 per- 
cent slopes. This mapping unit is on high stream ter- 
races, locally known as “bench land.” These soils are 
mapped together because individual areas are too small 
to be delineated on soil maps. The Waynesboro soil 
has the profile described as representative of the 
Waynesboro series. The Holston soil has a profile sim- 
ilar to the one described as representative of the 
Holston series, but the subsoil is clay loam. 

Waynesboro and Holston soils each make up about 
385 percent of the acreage. The rest is soils of minor 
extent, including small areas of Fruithurst, Hiwassee, 
Sylacauga, and Tatum soils. Also included are small 
narrow areas, or bench sides, where slopes are 10 to 
25 percent. 

These soils are suited to irrigation and to crops com- 
monly grown in the county. Most of the acreage is used 
for cultivated crops, pasture, and hay crops. Crop re- 
sponse to lime and fertilizer is good. The hazard of 
erosion is moderate. There are periods during the 
growing season when soil moisture is less than ade- 
quate for optimum plant growth. 

A plant cover is needed at least two-thirds of the 
time in areas used for cultivated crops, close-growing 
grain crops, and orchard crops. Also needed for ero- 
sion control are terraces, contour stripcropping, con- 
tour farming, cover crops, minimum tillage, plant 
residue, and grassed waterways. Capability unit 
IlTe—1; woodland suitability group 307. 


Crops and Pasture ” 


About 10 percent of the acreage of Cleburne County 
is used for crops and pasture (12). Corn is the princi- 
pal crop (2). Fescue and bermudagrass are the 
principal pasture grasses. 

This section explains the capability classification 
system, in which soils are grouped according to their 
suitability for most kinds of farming. It defines the 
capability groups in Cleburne County and suggests the 
management needed for crops and pasture. It also 
shows the predicted average annual yields for the prin- 
cipal crops. 

Specific management needs for individual soils are 
given for each mapping unit in the section “Descrip- 
tions of the Soils.” 


Capability Grouping 


Some readers, particularly those who farm on a large 
scale, may find it practical to use and manage some of 
the different kinds of soil on their farms. These read- 
ers can make good use of the capability classification 
system, a grouping that shows, in a general way, the 
suitability of soils for most kinds of farming. 

The grouping is based on limitations of soils when 
used for field crops, the risk of damage when they are 
farmed, and the way they respond to treatment. The 
grouping does not take into account major and gen- 
erally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not 
take into consideration possible but unlikely major 
reclamation projects; and does not apply to rice, cran- 
berries, horticultural crops, or other crops that require 
special management. 

Those familiar with the capability classification can 
infer from it much about the behavior of soils when 
used for other purposes, but this classification is not a 
substitute for interpretations designed to show suit- 
ability and limitations for range, for forest trees, or 
for engineering. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped 
at three levels, the class, the subclass, and the unit. 
The eight classes in the capability system and the sub- 
classes and units in Cleburne County are described in 
the list that follows. The unit designation for each soil 
is given in the section “Descriptions of the Soils.” 


Class I. Soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use (no subclasses). (No Class I soils in Cleburne 
County.) 

Class II. Soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conserva- 
tion practices. 

Subclass Ile. Soils subject to moderate erosion 
unless protected. 

Unit IIle-2. Deep, well drained, gently sloping 
soils on high river terraces; loamy surface 
layer and loamy subsoil. 

Subclass IIw. Soils moderately limited for culti- 
vation by excess water. 


_* Lewis D, WILLIAMs, conservation agronomist, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, helped prepare this section. 
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Unit IIw-2. Deep, well drained or somewhat 
poorly drained, nearly level soils on flood 
plains or low stream terraces; loamy sur- 
face layer and loamy subsoil. 

Unit IIw-4. Deep, well drained, nearly level 
soils on river flood plains; sandy surface 
layer and sandy underlying layer; subject 
to flooding. 

Unit Ilw-6. Deep, well drained, nearly level 
soils on low river terraces; loamy surface 
layer and loamy subsoil ; subject to flooding. 

Class III. Soils have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass IIe. Soils subject to severe erosion if 
cultivated and not protected. 

Unit IIIe-1. Deep, well drained, sloping soils 
on high stream terraces; loamy surface 
layer and clayey or loamy subsoil. 

Unit I]Ie-2. Deep, well drained, gently slop- 
ing to strongly sloping soils on uplands; 
loamy surface layer and loamy subsoil. 

Unit IIIe-5. Moderately deep, well drained, 
sloping soils on uplands; loamy surface 
layer and clayey or loamy subsoil. 

Subclass IIIw. Soils severely limited for cultiva- 
tion by excess water. 

Unit IIIw-2. Deep, somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level soils in low stream terrace de- 
pressions; loamy surface layer and loamy 
subsoil; subject to flooding. 

Class IV. Soils have very severe limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants, require very careful man- 
agement, or both. 

Subclass IVe. Soils subject to very severe erosion 
if cultivated and not protected. 

Unit [Ve-1. Deep or moderately deep, well 
drained, sloping or strongly sloping soils 
on uplands; loamy surface layer and clayey 
subsoil. 

Unit 1Ve—-5. Moderately deep, well drained, 
sloping and strongly sloping soils on up- 
lands; loamy surface layer and clayey or 
loamy subsoil. 

Class V. Soils are subject to little or no erosion, but 
have other limitations, impractical to remove, that 
limit their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, 
or wildlife. (No Class V soil in Cleburne County.) 

Class VI. Soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation and limit their 
use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass Vle. Soils severely limited, chiefly by 
risk of erosion unless protective cover is main- 
tained. 

Unit VIe-5. Moderately deep and shallow, 
well drained, steep soils on uplands; loamy 
surface Jayer and clayey or loamy subsoil. 

Class VII. Soils have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation and restrict 
their use largely to range, woodland, or wildlife food 
and cover. 

Subclass VIIs. Soils very severely limited by 
stones in and on the soil. 

Unit VIIs—6. Moderately deep, well drained, 


steep soils on mountains; loamy, stony sur- 
face layer and loamy subsoil. 

Class VIII. Soils and landforms have limitations that 
preclude their use for commercial crops and restrict 
their use to recreation, wildlife habitat, water sup- 
ply, or to esthetic purposes. (No Class VIII soils in 
Cleburne County.) 


General Principles of Soil Management 


Good management of crops results in rapid growth, 
provides some protection from erosion, increases the 
amount of crop residue to be returned to the soil, and 
improves yields. 

The management needed on all cropped soils includes 
the following: 

Lime and fertilizer—Lime and fertilizer needs 
should always be determined by soil tests. All soils in 
Cleburne County respond well to applications of lime 
and fertilizer. 

Crop varieties-—-Those varieties that have been 
tested and recommended for the area by the Auburn 
University Experiment Station should be used. 

Land preparation._Seedbeds should be adequately 
prepared for the crop grown. Preparing seedbeds too 
far in advance of planting results in excessive soil ero- 
sion. 

Planting—Crops should be planted by a suitable 
method, at the proper rate, and at the right time. 

Weed, insect, and disease control__Controlling crop 
pests is essential to growing strong, healthy crops. 

Conservation practices should be __ specifically 
planned according to the soil and the sequence of crops 
grown. Nearly level soils generally do not require ex- 
tensive management, but strongly sloping soils gen- 
erally require several practices to effectively reduce 
erosion and runoff. 

Common conservation practices on sloping upland 
soils include the following: 

Conservation cropping systems.—Cropping systems 
that include close-growing sod crops are very effective 
in controlling erosion, reducing runoff, reducing prob- 
lems from crop pests, and increasing crop yields. 

Contour farming.—Planting in contour rows and till- 
ing on the contour result in slower movement of runoff. 
As a result, the water has more time to be absorbed 
by the soil. 

Minimum tillage-——Reducing the number of tillage 
operations results in less compaction. Planting in nar- 
row seedbeds and leaving residue on the rest of the soil 
i as are very effective in reducing erosion and run- 
off. 

Terraces._-Properly constructed terraces are effec- 
tive in reducing erosion. Well established grassed 
waterways or grassed disposal areas are essential for 
safe disposal of runoff at terrace outlets. Underground 
tile outlets can be used in some soils where waterways 
are difficult to establish and maintain. 

Contour stripcropping.—Alternate strips of culti- 
vated crops and close-growing crops that follow the 
contour are very effective in controlling erosion. 

Grassed waterways.—Natural drains or constructed 
outlets require a cover of perennial, sod-forming grass. 
Well established waterways prevent gullies from form- 
ing in areas where concentrated runoff leaves the field. 
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Crop residue management.—Crop residue should be 
shredded and left on the surface until land preparation 
for the next crop. 

Cover crops.—Soils that are left bare after harvest- 
ing should be planted to cover crops to prevent erosion 
and to provide residue to be returned to the soil. 

Bottom land soils need conservation practices that 
control water. Common practices include the follow- 
ing: 

Surface drainage systems.—Open drainage ditch sys- 
tems remove surface water that is seasonally ponded 
or drains slowly. 

Tile drainage systems.—These systems are effective 
in lowering the seasonal water table in imperfectly 
drained soils. 

Diversions.—Diversions divert runoff from uplands 
to ditch drainage systems. Diversions can be used on 
some soils that are subject to flooding to reduce flood- 
water erosion and sediment deposition. 

Crop residue management.—Crop residue should be 
incorporated into the soil soon after harvesting if the 
soil is subject to flooding. This practice reduces accumu- 
lations of flooding crop residue. 

Management is very important in establishing and 
maintaining pasture and hayland. The following man- 
agement applies to all soils used for grassland: 

Proper fertiization—Lime and fertilizer should be 
applied according to soil test analysis. 

Rotational grazing —Removing livestock from pas- 
ture - allow time for regrowth increases the life of the 
stand. 

Proper grazing or cutting heights.—A good ground 
cover should be maintained at all times by rotating 
the grazing or by adjusting stocking rates. Plants in 
overgrazed pasture die or become infested with weeds. 

Weed control._Weeds can be controlled by mowing 
or spraying with recommended herbicides. 

Scattering droppings.—Droppings scattered on 
heavily grazed pasture increase the utilization of 
forage. 


Predicted Yields 


Table 3 lists the predicted yields of the principal 
crops grown on the nonirrigated soils in the county. 
The yields are based on estimates made by farmers, 
soil scientists, and others who have knowledge of yields 
in the county and on information taken from research 
data. The predicted yields are average yields per acre 
that can be expected under a level of management that 
produces the highest economic returns. Under this level 
of management— 


1. Rainfall is effectively used and conserved. 

2. Surface or subsurface drainage systems, or both, 
are installed. 

8. Crop residue is managed to maintain soil tilth. 

4, Minimum but timely tillage is used. 

5. Insects, disease, and weeds are consistently con- 
trolled. 

6. Fertilizer is applied according to soil tests and 
crop needs. 

7. Suitable crop varieties are planted at recom- 
mended seeding rates. 


Woodland * 


Originally Cleburne County was mainly woodland. 
Many acres have been cleared for cultivation, but a 
large part of the acreage has been reforested and now 
trees cover about 85 percent of the county (6). 

Good stands of commercial trees can be produced in 
the woodlands of the county. Needleleaf forest types 
are most common on uplands, and broadleaf types pre- 
dominate in the bottoms along the rivers and creeks. 
Desirable trees need to be established on approximately 
94,000 acres and some type of tree improvement is 
needed on 70,800 acres (10). 

The value of woodland in the county for wood prod- 
ucts is substantial, though it is below its potential. 
Other values include grazing, wildlife, recreation, 
natural beauty, and conservation of soil and water. 
This section explains how soils affect tree growth and 
woodland management in the county. 

Table 4 lists the woodland suitability groups in each 
mapping unit, along with some of the characteristics 
that are useful in identifying the groups on the ground. 
In the first column the soils are listed by name and 
map symbol. The second and third columns show the 
major woodland suitability groups in the unit and the 
average proportion of each. Woodland managers who 
want to treat each mapping unit with only one type of 
management should use the woodland suitability group 
listed first because it is dominant in the unit. The 
woodland suitability groups listed for each mapping 
unit in the section “Descriptions of the Soils” refer to 
the dominant woodland suitability group in table 4. The 
fourth column lists the major soil series in each wood- 
land suitability group. The last column gives a brief 
topographic description of the landscape position of 
each woodland suitability group. 

Table 5 lists woodland interpretations for each 
woodland suitability group. In planning woodland 
management, refer to table 4 to determine which wood- 
land suitability groups are in the mapping unit and 
then to table 5 for interpretations for each woodland 
suitability group. 

The first column in table 5 lists the woodland suit- 
ability groups. Each group is made up of soils that are 
suited for the same species of trees, that need about 
the same kind of management to produce these trees, 
and that have about the same potential productivity. 

Each woodland suitability group is identified by a 
three-part symbol. The first part of the symbol indi- 
cates the relative productivity of the soil. The numeral 
1 means very high; 2, high; 8, moderately high; 4, 
moderate; and 5, low. The second part of the symbol, 
a letter, indicates the important soil property that im- 
poses a moderate or severe hazard or limitation in 
managing the soils for wood production. The letter x 
shows that the main limitation is stoniness or rocki- 
ness; w shows that excessive water in or on the soil is 
the chief limitation; r shows that the soils have steep 
slopes; and o shows that the soils have no significant 
restrictions or limitations for woodland use or man- 
agement. The third element in the symbol indicates 
the degree of management problems and the general 
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TABLE 3.—Predicted yields per acre of principal crops 


[Yields are those that can be expected under optimum management practices. Dashed lines indicate that the crop is not commonly 
grown or that yields are too variable for estimates to be made] 


- : Heseou Coastal 

Soil Corn Cotton? |Soybeans?| Wheat* echun 1 ae eas Apples? 
pasture 
Bu Lb lint Bu Bu Bu AUM3 Tons Bu 
Cheaha association, steep --__---------|---------|---.------|----------|----------|----------}----------|}----------|---------- 
Hiwassee-Gwinnett association, hilly ~~_|---------|----------|---------- 25 45 6.0 40" coe 
Holston loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes —-~- 100 800 35 85 50 8.0 a 
Holston-Allen association, rolling ------|---------|_---------|---------- 30 40 7.0 4.0: |ooannene- 
arrestee ae kn ee 60 500 30 30 50 6.5 4.5 300 
Madison association, hilly ----_-_--------|--~------|---------- |---------- 25 40 5.5 4.0 300 
Madison-Louisa association, steep ------|__._-_.--_|__--------|----------|----------|----------|---------- | --- 2st enn nnn 
Mecklenburg association, rolling ~------|---------|__-__-----|---------- 25 45 6.0 AO) oeween a= 
Ochlockonee loamy fine sand ~.----..--- 80 700 40 80 55 8.0 G0. wecetesad 
Riverview loam ~--------------------- 90 800 40 35 60 9.0 6.0: |osce canes 
Riverview-State-Sylacauga complex ___~ 85 800 40 35 60 9.0 i. ne 
State fine sandy loam __________------- 110 850 45 40 65 9.0 6.0 becoeeeece 
Sylacauga silt loam —~___-_-------_~---|_--------|__-__----_- 0 | ee | 45 i 2: Gy Eee entrees ere 
Tatum-Fruithurst complex, 

6 to 10 percent slopes ___-.------~--- 60 450 25 380 50 6.5 4.0 250 
Tatum-Fruithurst association, hilly -.--|___..--__|_.-_-___-_|---------- 25 40 5.5 3.5 250 
Tatum-Tallapoosa-Fruithurst 

association, steep ~-------___-------|__.____-_|-___------|____-----_|_----_---_|---------- |-----~----|-------~---|---------- 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 

10 to 25 percent slopes --__--__-----_ 65 450 30 35 45 6.0 i oa 
Waynesboro-Holston complex, 

2 to 10 percent slopes -_-___--------- 70 600 30 35 50 7.0 4,0 |--------~- 


1The acreage currently grown in the county is small or insignificant. 
_” AUM stands for animal-unit-month. The figures represent the number of months that 1 acre will provide grazing for one 
animal (1,000 pounds live weight), or the number of months the pasture can be grazed multiplied by the number of animal units 


1 acre will support. 


suitability of the soils for certain types of trees. Nu- 
merals 1, 2, and 3 indicate that limitations are slight, 
moderate, and severe, respectively, and that the soils 
are best suited for needleleaf trees. Numerals 7 and 8 
indicate that limitations are slight and moderate, re- 
spectively, and that the soils are suited for needleleaf 
and broadleaf trees. 

Table 5 shows ratings for common problems in wood- 
land management. These problems are defined in the 
following paragraphs. 

Erosion hazard refers to the potential hazard of soil 
losses in well managed woodland. The hazard is slight 
if expected soil losses are small; moderate if some soil 
losses are expected and care is needed during logging 
and construction to reduce these losses; and severe if 


special methods of operation are necessary for pre- 
venting excessive soil losses. 

Equipment limitations are rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that restrict or prohibit the use of 
equipment commonly used in tending and harvesting 
trees. In Cleburne County soil characteristics having 
the most limiting effect are drainage, depth to the 
water table, slope, and stones on the surface. The lim- 
itation is slight if there is no restriction in the kind of 
equipment or in the time of year it is used; moderate 
if some difficulty is encountered with most equipment 
or if the use of equipment is restricted for less than 3 
months of the year; and severe if special equipment is 
needed and its use is restricted for more than 3 months 
of the year. 
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TABLE 4.—Woodland suitability groups 


Characteristics of woodland suitability groups 


Woodland 
Mapping units poeeeine sor ats ‘ ‘i 
and symbols mapping | extent of sity Tepagee pate location 
unit Rees g dominant slope range 
unit* 
Percent 
Cheaha association, 4x2 50 | Cheaha —----______-______ Mountaintops, upper and mid mountainsides, 
steep: 15 to 45 percent slopes. 
4r3 380 | Minor upland soils _______ Lower slopes, 25 to 65 percent slopes. 
() 8 eterna erie aoa ee ue: Rock cliffs, piles of broken rock (midslope). 
lo7 5 | Minor bottom land soils -_| Narrow drainageways, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
Hiwassee-Gwinnett associa- 807 80 | Hiwassee, Gwinnett ______ Uplands, 2 to 15 percent slopes. 
tion, hilly: HGH. 3r8 10 | Gwinnett, minor Uplands, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 
upland soils, 
1lo7 10 | Minor bottom land soils __ | Narrow drainageways, stream flood plains and 
terraces, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
Holston loam, 2 to 6 percent 807 100 | Holston ___.-.--.----_-__ Stream terraces. 
slopes: HoB. 
Holston-Allen association, 807 80 | Holston, Allen ___---_____ Uplands, 2 to 15 percent slopes. 
rolling: R 4r2 10 | Minor upland soils __- Uplands, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 
2w8 10 | Minor bottom land soils __| Narrow drainageways, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 
Madison gravelly sandy 807 100 | Madison ~~-~-.-.-_-_-_-- Uplands. 
loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes: MaC. 
Madison association, hilly: 807 70 | Madison --------_--.---- Uplands, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
MAH. 3r8 20 geen minor upland Uplands, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 
soils. 
1o7 10 | Minor bottom land soils -_| Narrow drainageways, stream flood plains and 
terraces, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
Madison-Louisa association, 3r8 50 | Madison, Louisa ______--- Mid and upper slopes, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 
steep: MLS. 307 20 | Madison ~-----_-------~- Ridges and upper slopes, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
4r3 15 | Louisa -_________---.----| Lower side slopes, 35 to 60 percent slopes. 
107 15 | Minor bottom land soils __| Narrow drainageways and stream flood plains, 
0 to 10 percent slopes. 
Mecklenburg association, 4ol 90 | Mecklenburg __-_--______ Uplands, 2 to 15 percent slopes. 
rolling: MRR. 2w8 10 | Minor bottom land soils __| Narrow drainageways, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 
Ochlockonee loamy fine 107 100 | Ochlockonee ~____________ Flood plains. 
sand: Oc. 
Riverview loam: Re. 107 100 | Riverview ~-------------- Flood plains. 
Riverview-State-Sylacauga 107 80 | Riverview, State ___ -| Stream flood plains and terraces. 
complex: Rs. 2w8 20 | Sylacauga —_.-____ __| Small depressions in stream terraces. 
State fine sandy loam: St. 107 100 | State __________________- Stream terraces. 
Sylacauga silt loam: Sy. 2w8 100 | Sylacauga ~-----------__ Small depressions in stream terraces. 
Tatum-Fruithurst complex, 801 100 | Tatum, Fruithurst ~----__ Uplands. 
6 to 10 percent slopes: 
TIC. 
Tatum-Fruithurst associa- 801 70 | Tatum, Fruithurst _---_-_ Uplands, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
tion, hilly: H. 4r2 15 | Tatum, Fruithurst, Uplands, 15 to 85 percent slopes. 
Tallapoosa, 
107 15 | Minor bottom land soils __| Narrow drainageways and stream flood plains, 


0 to 6 percent slopes. 
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TABLE 4.— Woodland suitability groups—Continued 


Characteristics of woodland suitability groups 
wens 2 
: : itability ro- 
Mapping units sul : ‘ 
groups in | portionate A . 
and symbols mapping extent of oe TApOE TAD location 
uni soils in j L 
mapping dominant slope range 
unit* 
Percent 
Tatum-Tallapoosa- 4r2 45 | Tatum, Tallapoosa, Mid and upper slopes, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 
Fruithurst association, Fruithurst. 
steep: TTS. 801 20 | Tatum, Fruithurst -______ Ridges and upper slopes, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
4r3 20 | Tallapoosa --__--__._-_--} Lower side slopes, 35 to 60 percent slopes. 
107 15 | Minor bottom land soils --| Narrow drainageways and stream flood plains, 
0 to 10 percent slopes. 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 807 100 | Waynesboro ~--------___- Uplands. 
10 to 25 percent slopes: 
WaD. 
Waynesboro-Holston com- 307 100 | Waynesboro, Holston ____- Uplands. 
plex, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes: WhC. 


* These percentages apply to whole map delineations. Significant differences in percentage values will be encountered on land 


areas that involve a small portion of map delineation. 
? Unclassified. 


Seedling mortality refers to the expected degree of 
mortality of planted seedlings as influenced by kinds of 
soil when plant competition is not a limiting factor. 
Considered in the ratings are depth to the water table, 
hazard of flooding, drainage, soil depth and structure, 
and degree of erosion. Normal rainfall, good planting 
stock, and proper planting are assumed. A rating of 
slight indicates an expected loss of less than 25 per- 
cent; moderate, a loss of 25 to 50 percent; and severe, 
a loss of more than 50 percent. 

Windthrow hazard reflects the effect of the soil on 
root development and the ability of the soil to hold 
trees firmly. The hazard is slight if effective rooting 
depth is more than 20 inches and the trees withstand 
most wind; moderate if effective rooting depth is from 
10 to 20 inches and some trees are blown down during 
periods of excessive soil wetness and strong winds; and 
severe if effective rooting depth is 10 inches or less and 
trees will not withstand strong wind. 

Plant competition is rated on the basis of the degree 
to which unwanted plants invade openings in the tree 
canopy. Considered in the ratings are available water 
capacity, fertility, drainage, and degree of erosion. A 
rating of slight means that competition from other 
plants is not a problem; moderate, that plant compe- 
tition delays development of fully stocked stands of 
desirable trees; and severe, that plant competition pre- 
vents establishment of a desirable stand unless inten- 
sive site preparation and such practices as weeding 
are used to control undesirable plants. 

Table 5 also lists trees and understory plants that are 
suited to the soils in the woodland suitability groups. 
Commercially important trees are the trees that wood- 
land managers generally favor in intermediate or im- 
provement cuttings. The potential productivity of these 


trees is shown in terms of site index and annual volume 
of growth. For this survey, conversions of average site 
index into volumetric growth and yield are based on 
research as follows: southern pines (8); upland oaks 
(7); and southern hardwoods (10). Yields are based 
on 35 year rotations for pulpwood and 60 year rotations 
for sawtimber. The site index is the average height of 
dominant trees, in feet, at age 50. Trees to plant are 
the trees that are best suited for commercial wood pro- 
duction. 

The potential productivity of understory grasses, 
forbs, or low shrubs for a medium tree canopy class 
(36 to 55 percent canopy) is expressed in pounds of 
air-dry forage per acre. The stocking rate for these 
plants is expressed as a range, in acres, of grazed wood- 
land per animal unit. 


Wildlife * 


The wildlife population of any area depends upon 
the availability of food, cover, and water in suitable 
combinations. Wildlife habitat is created and main- 
tained by establishing desirable vegetation and by 
developing water supplies in suitable places. 

In table 6 each of the soils in Cleburne County is 
rated according to its suitability for the elements that 
make up wildlife habitat and for three kinds of wildlife 
—openland, woodland, and wetland. The ratings refer 
to only the suitability of the soil. They do not take into 
account present land use or the distribution and den- 
sity of wildlife and human populations. The suitability 


*Ropert E. WATERS, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 
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TABLE 5.—Woodland interpretations 


5 ie 
Woodland Erosion Equi . . 

ecrecr ae P quipment Seedling Windthrow Plant Important 
ae Descriptions of soils hazard limitations | mortality hazard competition tress 

107 Nearly level, well drained Slight ---_| Slight ----| Slight ---_| Slight ---_-| Moderate. Yellow-poplar —_._ 
soils on flood plains and 
low terraces; loamy sub- 
soil; very high potential 
productivity; suited for 
broadleaf and needleleaf 
trees. 

2w8 Nearly level, somewhat Slight ----} Moderate ._| Slight ---_| Slight ----) Moderate. | Loblolly pine ~____ 
poorly drained soils on Sweetgum —______ 
terrace depressions; Yellow-poplar —___ 
loamy subsoil; high po- 
tential productivity; 
suited for broadleaf and 
needleleaf trees. 

801 Sloping and strongly sloping, | Slight ----] Slight ~_~_| Slight ____| Slight ~--_} Slight. Loblolly pine —_-_ 
well drained soils on up- Shortleaf pine ____ 
lands; loamy and clayey Virginia pine ____ 
subsoil; moderately high Longleaf pine ____ 
potential productivity; Oaks _____-._____} 
suited for needleleaf trees. 

807 Gently to strongly sloping, | Slight ----| Slight —___| Slight  --_| Slight ---~| Slight. Loblolly pine —___ 
well drained soils on up- Shortleaf pine ____ 
lands; loamy and clayey Virginia pine ____ 
subsoils; moderately high Oaks ~--~----~--_ 
potential productivity; 
suited for broadleaf and 
needleleaf trees. 

3r8 Steep, well drained soils on | Moderate __| Moderate -_| Slight ---_! Slight ---_]| Slight. Loblolly pine ~_._ 
uplands; loamy and clayey Shortleaf pine ~_._ 
subsoils; moderately high Virginia pine _~__ 
potential productivity; Oaks —.--- 
suited for broadleaf and 
needleleaf trees. 

4ol Gently sloping to sloping, Slight ---_] Slight ~_-_| Slight -_-_| Slight ~___] Slight. Loblolly pine — __ 
well drained soils on up- Shortleaf pine —___ 
lands; clayey subsoils; 
moderate potential pro- 
ductivity; suited for 
needleleaf trees. 

4r2 Steep, well drained soils on Moderate ~_| Moderate -_| Slight ----] Slight -_-_| Slight. Loblolly pine —___ 
uplands; loamy and clayey Shortleaf pine ____ 
subsoils; moderate poten- Longleaf pine —___ 
tial productivity; suited Virginia pine ____ 
for needleleaf trees. 

4r3 Steep, well drained, shallow Severe __-_/ Severe --__| Slight _---| Moderate -_| Slight. Loblolly pine —__. 
soils on uplands; loamy Shortleaf pine ____ 
subsoils; moderate poten- Longleaf pine ~.-_ 
tial productivity; suited Virginia pine —___ 
for needleleaf trees, 

4x2? Steep, well drained stony Moderate __| Severe ---_| Slight ----| Slight -_-_| Slight. Loblolly pine ---_ 
soils on mountains; loamy Shortleaf pine _.__ 
subsoils; moderate poten- Virginia pine —~-. 
tial productivity; suited Longleaf pine —_~_ 
for needleleaf trees, 


1 Animal-unit-months. Number of months in a year that an acre will provide grazing for one animal unit (one cow, steer, or 
horse, or seven sheep or goats) without injury to pasture. 


for woodland suitability groups 
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Estimated . 
; Stocking 
forage yield 
* Important understory F rate for 
Estimated annual growth Trees to plant forage species sisstabe woodland 
canopy) grazing 
Cords per acre | Bd ft per acre Lb per acre AUM? 
(Doyle scale) per yr 
petemendeacs 570 | Loblolly pine, yellow- Low panicum, switch cane, longleaf 1,200 24 to 48 
pte ceeiades tees 430 poplar, cottonwood, uniola, honeysuckle, pinehill blue- 
0.9 290 black wainut. stem, beaked panicum, sedges, 
1.8 492 rushes. 
15 367 | Loblolly pine, yellow- Pinehill bluestem, Indiangrass, plume- 1,800 16 to 36 
reset Sinha 810 poplar, sweetgum, grass, low panicum, honeysuckle, 
L Averetsieenseae 430 American sycamore. switch cane, switchgrass. 
13 267 Loblolly pine, Virginia | Pinehill bluestem, Indiangrass, 1,200 24 to 48 
14 210 pine, slash pine. plumegrass, grassleaf aster, little 
fe ee en reer eee re bluestem, broomsedge, purple love- 
See ae nares 90 grass, cutover muhly, tickclover, 
6 120 perennial lespedeza. 
1.3 267 | Loblolly pine, slash Pinehill bluestem, Indiangrass, 1,200 24 to 48 
1.4 210 pine, Virginia pine, Pincers, grassleaf aster, little 
epee ee Pe) eee ere yellow-poplar, luestem, broomsedge, purple 
6 120 sweetgum. lovegrass, cutover muhly, tickclover, 
perennial lespedeza. 
1.3 267 | Loblolly pine, siash Pinehill bluestem, plumegrass, 1,000 28 to 50 
1.4 210 pine, Virginia pine, grassleaf aster, little bluestem, 
nee eee eines Senne Seana meee yellow-poplar, broomsedge, purple lovegrass, 
6 120 sweetgum. cutover muhly, three-awn, tick- 
clover, perennial lespedeza, 
honeysuckle. 
11 167 | Loblolly pine, slash Pinehill bluestem, plumegrass, 900 32 to 50 
a1 127 pine, Virginia pine, grassleaf aster, little bluestem, 
eastern redcedar. broomsedge, purple lovegrass, 
cutover muhly, three-awn, tick- 
clover, perennial lespedeza, 
honeysuckle. 
LA 167 | Slash pine, Virginia Grassleaf aster, perennial lespedeza, |_._-_________{..--_-_--_-___ 
11 127 pine, eastern red- purple lovegrass, little bluestem, 
Fu 60 cedar. honeysuckle. 
1.1 167 | Loblolly pine, slash Pinehill bluestem, broomsedge, 800 36 to 50 
1.1 127 pine, Virginia pine, grassleaf aster, perennial lespedeza, 
7 60 eastern redcedar. purple lovegrass, little bluestem, 
ie ere Seer honeysuckle. 
11 167 | Virginia pine;eastern. |..2-2--2--5-----20 a 8 bec c cen] cee 
11 127 redcedar, longleaf 
Lee Seatagieus auama menace pine. 
7 60 


* Occasionally damaged by ice (freezing rain). 
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of individual sites must be determined by onsite in- 
spection. 

Their suitability for producing the elements of wild- 
life habitat is expressed as good, fair, poor, or very 
poor. These elements are described in the following 
paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grain or other 
seed-producing annuals that are commonly planted to 
produce food for wildlife. Examples are corn, sorghum, 
wheat, oats, barley, millet, cowpeas, soybeans, and sun- 
flower. 

Domestic grasses and legumes are perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are commonly planted to 
produce food or cover, or both, for wildlife. Examples 
are fescue, lovegrass, orchardgrass, clover, and vetches. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally es- 
tablished dryland herbaceous grasses and forbs, in- 
cluding weeds, that provide food or cover, or both, for 
wildlife. Examples are goldenrod, beggarweed, milk- 
peas, ragweed, partridgepeas, pokeweed, crotons, fes- 
cue, and grama. 

Hardwood trees are nonconiferous trees and asso- 
ciated woody understory plants that provide wildlife 
cover or produce nuts, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or 
foliage used as food by wildlife. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover that furnish wildlife cover or supply food 
in the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. These 
plants are commonly established through natural pro- 
cesses, but they may be planted or transplanted. Ex- 
amples are pine, cedar, and juniper. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild her- 
baceous plants that grow on moist to wet sites. Sub- 
merged and floating aquatic plants are not included. 
These plants provide food or cover, or both, for wetland 
forms of wildlife. Examples are smartweed, wild mil- 
lets, rushes, sedges, reeds, wildrice, cutgrass, cordgrass, 
and cattail. 

Shallow water areas are areas of surface water that 
are useful to wildlife. Their average depth is less than 
5 feet. They may be naturally wet areas or those 
created by dams, levees, or water-control devices in 
marshes or streams. Examples are muskrat marshes, 
waterfowl feeding areas, wildlife watering develop- 
ments, wildlife ponds, and beaver ponds. 

The suitability of the soils as habitat for the three 
kinds of wildlife is expressed as good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. 

Good means that habitat is easily improved, main- 
tained, or created; that there are few or no soil limi- 
tations in habitat management; and that satisfactory 
results can be expected. 

Fair means that habitat can be improved, main- 


tained, or created; that moderate soil limitations affect. 


habitat management or development; and that mod- 
erate intensity of management and fairly frequent 
een may be required to ensure satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Poor means that habitat can be improved, main- 
tained, or created; that soil limitations are severe; that 
habitat management may be difficult and expensive 
and may require intensive effort. Satisfactory results 
are questionable. 

Very poor means that under the prevailing soil 
conditions, it is impractical to attempt to improve, 


maintain, or create habitat. Unsatisfactory results are 
probable. 

_ The three kinds of wildlife are defined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Openland wildlife are birds and mammals of crop- 
lands, pastures, meadows, lawns, and areas overgrown 
with grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. Examples are 
bobwhite quail, meadowlark, field sparrow, killdeer, 
cottontail rabbit, mourning dove, and red fox. 

Woodland wildlife are birds and mammals in wooded 
areas of either hardwood or coniferous trees and 
shrubs, or a mixture of both. Examples are wild turkey, 
woodcock, thrushes, vireos, woodpeckers, squirrels, 
gray fox, raccoon, and white-tailed deer. 

Wetland wildlife are birds and mammals of swampy, 
marshy, or openwater areas. Examples are ducks, 
geese, herons, shore birds, rails, kingfisher, muskrat, 
mink, beaver, and otter. 


. . 5 
Engineering 


This section provides information of special interest 
to engineers and others who use the soil as structural 
material or as foundation material upon which struc- 
tures are built. A large part of soil engineering consists 
of locating various soils, determining their engineer- 
ing properties, correlating these properties with the 
requirements of the job, and selecting the best soil 
material for each requirement. 

Among the properties of soils that are important in 
engineering are permeability, strength, compaction 
characteristics, soil drainage condition, shrink-swell 
potential, grain size, plasticity, available water capac- 
ity, reaction, corrosion characteristics, slope, soil thick- 
ness, and depth to rock or a water table. These 
properties, in various degrees and combinations, affect 
construction and maintenance of roads; airports; 
pipelines; building foundations; irrigation, runoff, 
drainage, and sewage disposal systems; and many 
other uses involving soil engineering. 

Most of the information in this section is presented 
in tables 7 and 8, which show, respectively, estimates 
of soil properties significant in engineering and the 
results of engineering laboratory tests on representa- 
tive soil samples. The data reported in these tables do 
not eliminate the need for sampling and testing at the 
site of a specific engineering work, particularly one 
that is highly dependent on a narrow range of certain 
soil properties or involves material beneath the soil. 
Even in these situations, however, the soil map and 
the information in this and other sections is useful in 
planning more detailed investigations and indicating 
the kinds of soil problems that may be encountered. 
Also, inspection of sites is needed because many soil 
mapping units have small areas of soils that have con- 
trasting properties and different suitabilities and lim- 
itations for soil engineering. 

Users of this section should also refer to the section 
“Town and Country Planning,” which contains inter- 
pretations for many soil uses that involve soil engi- 
neering. 


‘JESSE C. BUSH, civil engineer, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 
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Some terms have special meanings in soil science 
that may not be familiar to engineers. These terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Engineering Soil Classification Systems 


The two systems most commonly used in classifying 
samples of soils for engineering are the Unified sys- 
tem (4) used by the SCS engineers, Department of 
Defense, and others and the AASHTO system (3) 
adopted by the American Association of State High- 
way and Transportation Officials. 

In the Unified system soils are classified according 
to particle size distribution, plasticity, liquid limit, and 
organic matter. Soils are grouped in 15 classes. There 
are eight classes of coarse-grained soils, identified as 
GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six classes of 
fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH 
and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, identi- 
fied as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two classes 
are designated by symbols for both classes; for exam- 
ple, CL-ML. Table 7 shows the estimated Unified 
classification for all soils mapped in Cleburne County. 

The AASHTO system is used to classify soils ac- 
cording to those properties that affect use in highway 
construction and maintenance. In this system, a soil is 
placed in one of seven basic groups ranging from A-1 
through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, and plasticity index. In group A-1 are 
gravelly soils, which have high bearing strength and 
are the best soils for subgrade, or foundation. At the 
other extreme, in group A—7, are clay soils, which have 
low strength when wet and are the poorest soils for 
subgrade. When laboratory data are available to jus- 
tify a further breakdown, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 groups 
are divided as follows: A~l—a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2-5, 
A-2-6, A-2-7, A~7-5, and A-7-6. As additional refine- 
ment, the engineering value of a soil material can be 
indicated by a group index number. Group indexes 
range from 0 for the best material to 20 or more for 
the poorest. 

Table 7 shows the estimated AASHTO classification, 
without group index numbers, for all soils mapped in 
Cleburne County. Table 8 shows the AASHTO classi- 
fication, with group index numbers in parentheses, for 
tested soils. 


Soil Properties Significant in Engineering 


Table 7 contains estimates of many soil properties 
that are significant in engineering. These estimates are 
made for typical soil profiles by layers sufficiently dif- 
ferent to have different significance for soil engineer- 
ing. The estimates are based on field observations 
made in the course of mapping, on test data for these 
and similar soils, and on experience with the same 
kinds of soil in other counties. Following are explana- 
tions of some of the columns in table 7. 

Depth to saprolite is the distance from the surface 
of the soil to rock that is weathered and can be exca- 
vated with earthmoving equipment. 

Depth to bedrock is distance from the surface of the 
soil to rock that is difficult or impossible to excavate 
with earthmoving equipment. 


Depth to seasonal high water table is distance from 
the surface of the soil to the highest level that ground 
water reaches in the soil in most years. 

USDA soil texture is described in table 7 in the 
standard terms used by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. These terms take into account relative percent- 
ages of sand, silt, and clay in soil material that is less 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. ‘‘Loam,” for example, 
is soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 
percent silt, and less than 52 percent sand. If the soil 
contains gravel or other particles coarser than sand, 
an appropriate modifier is added, as for example, 
“gravelly loamy sand.” “Sand,” “silt,” “clay,” and 
some of the other terms used in USDA textural class- 
ification are defined in the Glossary of this soil survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect 
of water on the strength and consistence of soil mate- 
rial. As the moisture content of a dry clayey soil is 
increased, the material changes from semisolid to 
plastic. As the moisture content is further increased, 
the material changes from plastic to liquid. The 
plastic limit is the moisture content at which the soil 
material changes from semisolid to plastic; and the 
liquid limit, from plastic to liquid. The plasticity index 
is the numerical difference between the liquid limit 
and the plastic limit. It indicates the range of moisture 
content within which a soil materia] is plastic. 

Permeability is the quality that enables a soil to 
transmit water or air. It is estimated on the basis of 
those soil characteristics observed in the field, partic- 
ularly structure and texture. The estimates in table 7 
do not take into account lateral seepage or such tran- 
sient soil features as plowpans and surface crusts. 

Available water capacity is the ability of soils to 
hold water for use by most plants. It is commonly de- 
fined as the difference between the amount of water 
in the soil at field capacity and the amount at the 
wilting point of most crop plants. 

Reaction is the degree of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. The pH value and terms 
used to describe soil reaction are explained in the 
Glossary. 

Shrink-swell potential is the change in volume to be 
expected of soil material with changes in moisture con- 
tent, that is, the extent to which the soil shrinks when 
dry or swells when wet. The extent of shrinking and 
swelling is influenced by the amount and kind of clay 
in the soil. Shrinking and swelling of soils causes con- 
siderable damage to building foundations, roads, and 
other structures. A high shrink-swell potential indi- 
cates a hazard to maintenance of structures built in, 
on, or with material having this rating. 

Risk of corrosion, as used in table 7, is the potential 
soil-induced chemical action that dissolves or weakens 
uncoated steel or concrete. Rate of corrosion on un- 
coated steel is related to soil properties, such as drain- 
age, texture, total acidity, and electrical conductivity 
of the soil material. Risk of corrosion for concrete is in- 
fluenced mainly by the content of sodium or magnes- 
ium sulfate, but also by soil texture and acidity. 
Installations of uneoated steel that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil horizons are more susceptible to cor- 
rosion than installations entirely in one kind of soil or 
in one soil horizon. A risk of corrosion rating of low 
means that there is a low probability of soil-induced 
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TABLE 7.—Estimates of soil properties 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit is made up of two or more kinds of soil. The soils in such 
first column of this table carefully. The symbol > 


Depth to— 


Soil series 


and Sapro- 


map symbols lite 
(rip- 
pable) 
Inches 
Allen: Sac. sSes soo cscess >60 
Mapped only with 
olston soils. 
Cheaha: C&S ~-__-.----__ 
Fruithurst ~_------------- 20-40 
Mapped only with 
Tatum soils. 
Gwinnett __---_-__.--_--__ 20-40 
Mapped only with 
Hiwassee soils. 
*Hiwassee: HGH _-..----~ >60 
For Gwinnett part, 
see Gwinnett series. 
*Holston: HoB, HAR —-_--- >60 
For Allen part a 
HAR, see Allen series. 
Louisa .-----s---:==-- 10-2 
Mapped only with ea) 
Madison soils. 
*Madison: MaC, MAH, MLS_| 21-40 
For Louisa part of 
MLS, see Louisa series. 
Mecklenburg: MRR _______ 20-40 
Ochlockonee: Oc ~_-_W-_. >60 
*Riverview: Re, Rs ___---.. >60 


For State and Sylacauga 
parts of Rs, see State 
and Sylacauga series. 


Bedrock 
( non- 


rip- 
pable) 
Inches 


>60 


24-40 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


40-60 


>40 


>40 


>60 


>60 


Classification 
Coarse 
Sea- pee fraction 
sonal ion USDA texture srenter 
. surface : than 
ha Unified AASHTO inches 
table 
Feet Inchea Percent 
>6 0-5 Sandy loam, loam ~-] ML, SM, SM-SC, | A-4 0-8 
CL-ML 
5-60 | Clay loam, sandy CL A-4, A-6 0-5 
clay loam, 
>6 0-4 Stony silt loam, SM, ML A-4, A-2 15-35 
cobbly sandy loam, 
stony sandy loam. 
4-35 | Clay loam, sandy ML, SM A-4, A-2 15-35 
clay loam, loam. 
35 | Sandstone. 
>6 0-10 | Loam, silt loam, ML, CL-ML A-4 0-5 
gravelly loam, 
gravelly silt loam. 
10-39 | Clay loam, loam ---_) ML, CL A-6, A-7 0-5 
39 | Slate saprolite. 
>6 0-4 Clay loam, gravelly | CL A-4, A- 0-4 
clay loam, 
gravelly loam. 
4-86 | Clay, clay loam ---_] CL, ML, MH A-7 0-4 
86 | Schist saprolite. 
>6 0-3 Clay loam, loam —--_] CL A-4, A-7 0 
3-51 | Clay ~----------_-_ ML, CL, MH, 0 
CH 
>6 0-5 Fine sandy loam, SC, SM-SC, CL, | A-4 0 
gravelly fine sandy CL-ML 
loam, loam, silt 
loam, 
5-65 | Loam, clay loam —___| CL A-4, A-6 0 
>6 0-19 Loam, sandy loam, | SM A-2, A-4 0-5 
gravelly loam, 
gravelly sandy 
loam. 
19 | Mica schist 
saprolite. 
>6 0-5 Gravelly loam, SM, ML A-4 0-10 
gravelly sandy 
loam. 
5-38 | Clay, clay loam ____| CL, MH oa A-5, 0-5 
—7 
38 | Mica schist 
saprolite. 
>6 0-4 Loam, silt loam ___.| ML, CL,CL-ML | A-4, A-6 0 
4-24 | Clay, clay loam ____| MH, CH,CL,ML | A-7 0 
24 j Chloritic schist 
saprolite, 
5-6 0-104 | Fine sandy loam, SM A-2, A-4 0 
loamy fine sand. 
3-5 0-39 | Silt loam, loam —___| ML, CL-ML A-4 0 
39-64 | Loam, sandy loam __|SM,ML,SC-SM | A-4 0 
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significant in engineering 


mapping units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to follow the instructions in the 
means more than; the symbol < means less than] 


Percentage less than 3 inches Risk of corrosion 
passing sieve— 
ates Plas- Available Shrink- 
ae ticity pee water Reaction swell 
No. 4 {| No. 10 | No. 40 |! No. 200 index v capacity potential Uncoated Cc i 
(4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 steel oncrete 
mm) mm) mm) mm) 
Percent Inches per Inches per pH 
hour inch of soil 

90-100 | 80-100 | 75-90 40-60 <30 | *NP-7 0.6-2.0 | 0.14-0.19 4.5-5.5 | Low —-----_) Low ___.___ High. 
85-100 | 80-95 | 75-95 50-80 25-38 7-15 0.6-2.0 | 0.15-0.18 4.5-5.5 | Low --_---- Moderate __| High. 
70-100 | 60-90 | 40-80 80-60 <35 NP-7 2.0-6.0 | 0.10-0.15 4.1-5.5 | Low —------ Low _------ High. 
70-100 | 60-90 { 40-80 30-60 20-35 4-10 0.6-2.0 | 0.12-0.18 4.1-5.5 | Low _______ Low __-_._-_ High. 
80-100 | 75-95 | 65-85 50-80 20-34 NP-7 0.6-2.0 | 0.15-0,20 4.5-5.5 | Low __-____ Low _---.-- High. 
85-100 { 80-100 | 65-95 55-80 35-55 10-30 0.6-2.0 | 0.15-0,20 4.5-5.5 {| Low ___.___ Low —.--___ High. 
80-100 | 75-100 | 60-90 50-70 15-82 7-15 0.6-2.0 | 0.10-0.17 5.1-6.0 | Low ~---___) Moderate __| Moderate. 
95-100 | 90-100 | 75-90 60-80 40-65 16-28 0.6-2.0 | 0.12-0.16 5.1-6.0 | Moderate -_| High ______ Moderate. 

100 | 90-100 | 85-100 | 60-80] 25-45 7-21 | 0.6-2.0 | 0.10-0.15 | 4.5-6.0 | Low -______ Moderate __| Moderate. 

100 | 9e-100 | 90-100 | 70-90| 41-78 | 17-35] 0.6-20| 012-0.15 | 4'5-6.0 | Moderate High Moderate. 
95-100 | 80-100 | 60-80 25-65 10-20 5-10 0.6-2.0 | 0.12-0,20 45-5.5. Low ~__-_-- Low _..---- High. 
95-100 | 75-100 | 60-100 50-80 20-40 7-20 0.6-2.0 | 0.12-0.20 4,5-5.5 | Low ~_----_ Moderate __| High. 
80-100 | 75-85 | 60-80 25-50 |..-_.--_-__ NP 2.0-6.0 | 0.10-0.12 4,5-5.5 | Low _---_-- Tew: fee) Moderate. 
87-100 | 81-100 } 61-90 36-55 25-34 NP-6 2.0-6.0 | 0.10-0.14 5.1-5.5 | Low .------ Low _______| Moderate. 
90-100 | 90-100 | 81-97 66-78 35-60 5-25 0.6-2.0 | 0.12-0.14 5.1-5.5 | Moderate __| High —.____ Moderate. 
90-100 | 80-100 | 70-90 50-75 20-40 5-15 0.6-2.0 | 0.15-0.18 5.6-6.5 | Low D 
90-100 | 85-100 | 80-100 | 75-95 45-70 15-85 | 0.06-0.2 | 0.12-0.14 5.6-6.5 | Moderate __/ High 

100 | 98-100 |} 85-100 15-46 |.--.-2=-== NP 2.0-6.0 | 0.07-0.12 4.5-5.5 | Low .----~-- Low ~_---.- High. 

100 100 | 90-100 | 60-80 <30 NP-7 0.6-2.0 | 0.16-0.22 Moderate. 

100 100 | 80-90 40-70 <20 NP-7 0.6-2.0 | 0.12-0.18 Moderate. 
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Depth to— 
Soil series 
and Sapro- 
map symbols lite 
(rip- 
pable) 
Inches 
State: St —--__-.-_ >60 
Sylacauga: Sy -------____| >60 
Tallapoosa __---__._______ 
Mapped only with 10-20 
‘atum soils. 
*Tatum: TfC, TFH, TTS ____| 25-50 
For the Fruithurst part 
of TC, TFH, and TTS, 
see Fruithurst series; 
for Tallapoosa part of 
TTS, see Tallapoosa 
series. 
*Waynesboro: WaD,WhC __| >60 


‘or the Holston part 
of WhC, see Holston 
series, 


1 Nonplastic. 


corrosion damage. A rating of high means that there 
is a high probability of damage, so that protective 
measures for steel and more resistant concrete should 
be used to avoid or minimize damage. 


Engineering Test Data 


Table 8 contains engineering test data for some of 
the major soil series in Cleburne County. These tests 
were made to help evaluate the soils for engineering 
purposes. The engineering classifications given are 
based on data obtained by mechanical analyses and by 
tests to determine liquid limits and plastic limits. The 
mechanical analyses were made by combined sieve and 
hydrometer methods. 

Compaction, or moisture-density, data are important 
in earthwork. If a soil material is compacted at suc- 
eessively higher moisture content, assuming that the 


TABLE 7.—Estimates of soil properties 


Classification 
Coarse 
fraction 
ans 
an 
AASHTO inches 
Percent 
Silt loam, loam, SM, ML A-4 
sandy loam, 
Clay loam, sandy CL A-4, A-6 0 
clay loam, silty 
clay loam, loam. 
Silt loam, sandy ML, CL, CL-ML, | A—4, A-2 0 
loam, silty clay. SC, SM, SM-SC 
Silt loam, fine sandy | ML, CL-ML A-4 
loam, loam. 
Clay loam, silty cL A-6 
clay loam. 
Gravelly loam, SM A-4, A-5 0-10 
gravelly sandy 
loam, gravelly 
silt loam. 
Clay loam, silt loam, A-+4, A-5 0-10 
loam. 
Slate saprolite. 
Loam, gravelly A--4 0-5. 
loam, silt loam, 
gravelly silt loam. 
Clay, clay loam, silty A-7 0 
clay, silty clay 
loam. 
Slate saprolite. 
pes sandy loam, SM, ML, CL-ML | A-4 
oam. 
Clay, clay loam ~--_-] ML, CL A-4, A-6 0 
Cl ML, CL, MH, CH | A-6, A-7 0 
SM, SC, ML, CL 6-30 


A-2, A-4, 
A-6 


oam. 


compactive effort remains constant, the density of the 
compacted material increases until the optimum mois- 
ture content is reached. After that, density decreases 
with increase in moisture content. The highest dry 
density obtained in the compactive test is termed 
maximum dry density. As a rule, maximum strength 
of earthwork is obtained if the soil is compacted to the 
maximum dry density. 

Tests to determine liquid limit and plastic limit 
measure the effect of water on the consistence of soil 
material, as has been explained for table 7. 


Town and Country Planning 


This section provides information on soils that is 
useful to planners, builders, architects, engineers, zon- 
ing officiais, farmers, and others who are interested in 
the use of soils for sanitary facilities, community de- 
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significant in engineering—Continued 


Percentage less than 3 inches Risk of corrosion 
passing sieve— 
Sa Plas- Available Shrink- 
aed ticity re water Reaction swell 

No. 4 No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200 index v capacity potential Uncoated Conerete 

(4.7 (2.0 | (0.42 | (0.074 steel one 
mm) mm) mm) mm) 

Percent Inches per Inches per pH 
hour inch of soil 

95-100 | 95-100 | 65-90 40-70 <384 NP-6 0.6-2.0 | 0.10-0.20 4.5-5.5 | Low _______ Low ------. High. 
95-100 | 95-100 | 85-100 | 65-85 24-34 8-15 0.6-2.0 | 0.13-0.17 4.5-5.5 | Low _-_____ Moderate —_| High. 
95-100 | 90-100 | 50-90 40-70 <30 NP-10 0.6-2.0 | 0.10-0.17 4.5-5.5 | Low —-..~-~~ Low --_---- High. 
98-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 70-80 25-385 5-10 0.6-2.0 | 0.10-0.15 4.5-6.0 | Low ---_--- High —__-_ Moderate. 
98-100 | 95-100 | 90-95 85-95 30-40 12-20 | 0.06-0.2 | 0.12-0.18 4,.5-6.0 | Moderate --| High _____- Moderate. 
80-85 | 60-75 | 55-65 35-50 <48 | NP-7 0.6-2.0 | 0.13-0.18 4.5-5.5 | Low ------- Low ------- High. 
75-100 | 65-100 } 60-90 45-65 25-50 3-10 0.6-2.0 | 0.18-0.18 4.5-5.5 | Low ------_ Moderate —./ High. 
80-100 | 70-95 | 50-90 40-80 <34 NP-7 0.6-2.0 | 0.13-0.20 4.5-5.5 | Lew --_---_ High ---.-_ High. 
85-100 | 70-100 | 60-100 | 55-95 50-66 16-36 0.6-2.0 | 0,12-0.19 4.5-5.5 | Moderate —_| High ~___-_ High. 
95-100 | 90-100 | 70-100 | 40-70 16-25 3-7 0.6-2.0 | 0.12-0.18 4.5-5.5 | Low _------ Low _.----- High 
95-100 | 90-100 | 70-100 | 51-75 28-40 7-16 0.6-2.0 ; 0.12-0.18 4,.5-5.5 | Moderate __| High -----~ High, 
95-100 | 90-100 | 70-100 | 51-75 85-55 10-30 0.6-2.0 | 0.12-0.18 4.5-5.5 | Moderate __| High ~_---~ High. 
60-100 | 50-100 | 40-100 | 30-60 28-40 7-16 0.6-2.0 | 0.10-0.16 4.5-5.5 | Low _-_____ Moderate —_| High. 


velopment, resource materials, recreation, and water 
management. 

Soil interpretations in the tables in this section are 
based on important soil properties that affect each par- 
ticular use (173). Some of the most important properties 
are texture, reaction, shrink-swell potential, slope, 
permeability, depth to rock or a water table, and sus- 
ceptibility to flooding. Users of this section may want 
to refer to the section “Engineering,” in which esti- 
mates are given for many soil properties that are 
significant in this section. 

Soil interpretations for sanitary facilities, commu- 
nity development, and recreation are given as kind and 
degree of soil limitations. Soil limitations are indicated 
by the ratings slight, moderate, and severe. Slight in- 
dicates soil properties generally favorable for the 
specified use, or in other words, limitations that are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that some 


soil properties are unfavorable but can be overcome or 
modified by special planning and design. Severe indi- 
cates soil properties so unfavorable and so difficult to 
correct or overcome that major soil reclamation, special 
design, or intensive maintenance is required. 

Soil interpretations for resource materials are given 
as soil suitability. Soil suitability is rated by the terms 
good, fair, and poor, which have, respectively, mean- 
ings approximately parallel to the terms slight, mod- 
erate, and severe. In addition, the term unsuited 
indicates soils with no potential as a source of a specific 
resource material. 

The soil map and information in this section are 
guides for evaluating areas of the specified uses. They 
do not eliminate the need for detailed, onsite investiga- 
tions before a final determination is made. 

Some mapping units in Cleburne County have more 
than one major soil and a broad range in slope. In the 
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TABLE 8.—Engineering 
[Tests performed by Alabama Highway Department, 


Moisture density * 
: Alabama 
Soil name and location Parent material report Depth 
number 
S7#Ala-15 Inches 
Allen loam: 

1 mile northwest of Borden Springs, Colluvium from sandstone. 11-2 5-36 

sec. 88, T. 12 S., R. 11 E. 
Fruithurst loam: 

Approximately 1 mile north-northwest Residuum from slate and 9-4 13-28 
of Antioch Church, NWU%SW% sec. 8, phyllite. 9-6 36-50 
T. 16 S., R. 12 E. 

Hiwassee clay loam: 

Approximately 1.5 mile south-southwest Residuum from hornblende 1-2 6-52 
of Hurricane Church, SWY%NW*X sec. 16, schist. 1-3 52-97 
T.178.,R.11 E. 

Holston loam: 

Approximately 0.75 mile southeast of Old alluvium from 3-2 5-20 
Oak Grove Church, sec. 6, T. 16 S., Tallapoosa River. 3-3 20-33 
R. 12 E. 3-4 33-65 

Holston loam: 

Approximately 0.25 mile west of Palestine, Old colluvium from slate 2-2 4-23 

sec. 35, T. 12 S., R. 11 E. and sandstone. 
Ochlockonee loamy fine sand: 
2 miles south of Muscadine, SWXYNW% Recent alluvium from 10-1 0-9 
sec. 21, T. 15 S.,R.12 E. Tallapoosa River. 10-3 20-37 
10-4 87-80 
Tallapoosa silt loam: 
spam 2.5 miles north of Five Residuum from slate and 8-2 4-13 
oints, SE%SEM sec. 28, T. 16 S.,R.9 E. phyllite. 
Tatum loam: 
Appeaametsly 1 mile north of Five Points, Residuum from slate and 6-2 5-26 
EXSE% sec. 27,T.168.,R.9 E. phyllite. 6-3 26-40 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam: 
Aupron inate 1.25 miles southeast of Old alluvium from 5-2 5-25 
ell Mills, SWYUNEX sec. 26, T. 16 S., Tallapoosa River. 5-3 25-75 
R. 11 E. 5-4 15-96 


* Based on AASHTO Designation T 99, Method A (3). 


? Mechanical pees ci according to the AASHTO Designation T 88. Results by this procedure frequently may differ somewhat 


from results that wou: 
procedure, the fine materia] is analyzed by the hydrometer met! 


d have been obtained by the soil survey precise of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHTO 
od and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis 


of all the material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is 


tables in this section, soil interpretations for these soils 
are presented for each of the major soils indicated in 
the mapping unit name. The slope range on which the 
interpretation is based is the dominant or most sig- 
nificant portion of the slope range of the mapping unit. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Soil interpretations for sanitary facilities are pre- 
sented in table 9. Interpretations are provided for 
septic tank absorption fields, sewage lagoons, and sani- 
tary landfills. 


Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems 
of tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from 
a septic tank into natural soil. The soil material from 
a depth of 18 inches to 6 feet is evaluated. The soil 
properties considered are those that affect both ab- 
sorption of effluent and construction and operation of 
the system. Properties that affect absorption are per- 
meability, depth to water table, and susceptibility to 
flooding. Slope and depth to rock affect difficulty of 
layout and construction and the risk of soil erosion, 
lateral seepage, and downslope flow of effluent. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
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test data 
Bureau of Materials and Tests, Montgomery, Alabama] 


Mechanical analysis * 


Percentage passing sieve— 


No. 4 
(4.7 mm 


0. 10 
(2.0 mm) 


No. 40 
(0.42 mm) 


Classification 
Liquid Plasticity 
limit index 
No. 200 AASHTO? | Unified‘ 
(0,074 
mm) 
A-4(2) ML 
A-7-6 (10) ML 
A-7-5 (15) MH 
A~T7-5 (36) MH 
A-7-5 (38) MH 
A-4(3) CL-ML 
A-4(5) cL 
A-6(11) ML 
A-4(1) cL 
A-2-4(0) SM 
A-2-4 (0) SM 
A-4(0) SM-SC 
A-4(8) ML 
A-7-5 (14) MH 
(0) ML 
A-6(7) ML 
A-7-5 (8) ML 
—4(3) ML 


analyzed by the a ies method and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size 


fractions. The mec 


> Based on AASHTO Designation M 145-49. 


anical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes for soil. 


‘Based on ASTM Stand. D 2487-69 In 1974 Annual Book of ASTM Standards (4). 


5 Nonplastic. 


hold sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet long enough 
for bacteria to decompose the solids. A lagoon has a 
nearly level floor, and sides, or embankments, of com- 
pacted soil material. It is assumed that the embank- 
ment is compacted to medium density and the pond is 
protected from flooding. Soil properties considered to 
be most important for sewage lagoons are depth to 
water table, permeability, depth to bedrock, slope, 
coarse fragments, organic matter, flooding, and the 
Unified soil classification. 

Sanitary landfill (trench type) refers to a dug 
trench in which refuse is buried daily, or more fre- 


quently if necessary. The refuse is covered with a layer 
of soil material at least 6 inches thick, generally with 
soil excavated in digging the trench. When the 
trench is full, a final cover of soil material at least 2 
feet thick is placed over the landfill. 

Landfill areas are subject to heavy vehicular traffic. 
Some soil properties that affect suitability for landfill 
are ease of excavation, hazard of polluting ground 
water, and trafficability. Ratings apply only to a depth 
of about 6 feet, and therefore limitations of slight or 
moderate may not be valid if excavations are to be 
much deeper than that. For some soils reliable predic- 
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TABLE 9.— Sanitary facilities 
[Some terms in this table are explained in the glossary where they are identified by an asterisk] 


Soil name and Septic tank Sanitary landfill 
map symbol absorption fields Sewage lagoons (Geneh type) 
Allen: : 
Mapped only with Holston 
Cheaha?: (C&S snn2s2-25n- eed ssll Severe: slope; depth torock; | Severe: slope; depth to rock; | Severe: slope; depth to 
large stones. large stones. large stones. 
Fruithurst: 
Mere only pe am and 
apoosa soils 
Hiwassee: 
THGH: 
Hiwassee part .---..------.---- Moderate: slope —_-------_~_ Severe: slope ~------..-~--- Severe: too clayey. 
Gwinnett part .-.--.------_--~- Moses slope; depth to Severe: slope ~.-.....-.--.- Severe: tooclayey. 
rock, 
Holston 
HOB) 22a ice e ee esas oases Slight. sp es Moderate: slope; seepage ---| Moderate: too clayey. 
"HAR: 
Holston part ~.-_-_.---------__ Severe: slope .---.-------__ Moderate: too clayey. 
Allen part ___..-..__.___--_-__- Severe: slope -------_-----_ Moderate: too clayey. 
Louisa: 
Map; only with Madison 
soils. 
Madison: 
MaG ccseee sce skee tee esses! Moderate: depth to rock .-..| Severe: slope ~~-__..--~---. Severe: depth to rock; 
4 too clayey. 
MAH 225650505 255s ooe oan ee Moderate: slope; depth to Severe: slope ~-.-------~_-. Severe: depth to rock; 
rock. too clayey. 
™MLS: 
Madison part ____-___--_------- Severe: slope --._--._----~- Severe: slope -_____---_---_ Severe: depth to rock; 
too clayey. 
Louisa part —._---_._-._--.--__ Severe: slope; depth to Severe: slope; seepage ~-__-_ Severe: depth to rock; 
rock, seepage, 
Mecklenburg: MRR ~_-------------- Severe: percolates slowly -_- Me yet slope; depth to Severe: depth to rock. 
rock. 
Ochlockonee: Oc —...--.-----------~ Severe: floods ~.------~-~-- Severe: floods; seepage —..-~ Severe: floods; seepage; 
wetness. 
Riverview: 
Oe eee nee anne nne----.| Severe: floods -~-__~-------- Severe: floods; seepage -..-.| Severe: floods; seepage; 
wetness. 
Rs: 
Riverview part __---------__--_ Severe: floods - -----.--.~-. Severe: floods; seepage -._-_ Severe: floods; seepage; 
wetness. 
State part ~------.-_-._---.--- Severe: floods ---.--.-----. Severe: floods; seepage —____ Severe: floods; wetness. 
Sylacauga part ~-_--.--_-~----- Severe: floods; percolates Severe: floods; seepage __.._- Severe: floods; wetness. 
slowly; wetness. . 
State? St qs.cae enone eae Severe: floods ~-_----.----- Severe: floods; seepage ___-_| Severe: floods; wetness. 
Sylacauga: Sy ~-----------~------- Severe: floods; percolates Severe: floods; wetness ~..__ Severe: floods; wetness. 
slowly; wetness. 
Tatum: 
TIC: 
Tatum part ___.__-~----.------ Moderate: depth to rock .-~-| Severe: slope ~--.--.--~~---' Severe: too clayey. 
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TABLE 9.—Sanitary facilities—Continued 


Soil name and Septic tank Sanitary landfill 
map symbol absorption fields Sewage lagoons (trench type) 
Fruithurst part ---------._-.~-- Moderate: depth to rock ____| Severe: slope; depth to rock-_| Moderate: depth to rock; 
too clayey. 
*TFH: 
Tatum ‘part: ~2..--=-+.------+- se a slope; depth to Severe: slope ~-...-_-----..-- Severe: too clayey. 
rock. 
Fruithurst part ----.----------- Moderate: slope; depth to Severe: slope; depth to rock__| Moderate: depth to rock; 
rock. too clayey. 
1TTS: 
Tatum: part: 2. s---22sa2sc- Severe: slope ~-..---------- Severe: slope _-.----_~----- Severe: too clayey. 
Fruithurst part __-----------..- Severe: slope ~------..--~--- Severe: slope; depth to rock__] Severe: slope. 
Tallapoosa part __--__---------- Severe: slope; depth to rock__| Severe: slope -------------- Severe: slope. 
Waynesboro: 
Wab: 2scco)toccen sso soeceecueas-| Moderate: slope ---------.~- Severe: slope —-.---~.------ Severe: tooclayey. 
*WhC; 
Waynesboro part ~__--____----- SUPHG: aoe tcc Severe: slope --._----~~---- Severe: too clayey. 
Holston part ~----------------- Slight 2.22 -~ ene ese ca scses Severe: slope ------------~. Moderate: too clayey. 


1This mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the composition 


and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


tions can be made to a depth of 10 to 15 feet, but for 
most soils geologic investigations will be needed below 
a depth of about 6 feet. 


Community Development 


Soil interpretations for community development are 
presented in table 10. Interpretations are provided for 
shallow excavations, dwellings without basements, 
dwellings with basements, small commercial buildings, 
and local roads and streets. 

Shallow excavations are those that require digging 
or trenching to a depth of less than 6 feet, as for ex- 
ample, excavations for pipelines, sewer lines, telephone 
and power transmission lines, basements, open ditches, 
and cemeteries. Soil properties considered to be most 
important for shallow excavations are soil drainage, 
depth to seasonal water table, susceptibility to flooding, 
slope, texture, depth to bedrock, and stoniness and 
rockiness. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings, as rated 
in table 10, are not more than three stories high and 
are supported by foundation footings placed in undis- 
turbed soil. The features that affect the rating of a soil 
for dwellings are those that relate to capacity to sup- 
port load and resist settlement under load and those 
that relate to ease of excavation. Soil properties con- 
sidered to be most important are drainage, depth to 
seasonal water table, susceptibility to flooding, slope, 
shrink-swell potential, Unified soil classification, depth 
to bedrock, and stoniness and rockiness. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
expected to carry automobile traffic all year. They have 
a subgrade of underlying soil material; a base consist- 
ing of gravel, crushed rock, or soil material stabilized 


with lime or cement; and a flexible or rigid surface, 
commonly asphalt or concrete. These roads are graded 
to shed water and have ordinary provisions for drain- 
age. They are built mainly from soil at hand, and most 
cuts and fills are less than 6 feet deep. Soil properties 
considered to be most important for local roads and 
streets are drainage, susceptibility to flooding, slope, 
depth to bedrock, AASHTO or Unified soil classifica- 
tion, shrink-swell potential, and stoniness and rocki- 
ness. 


Source Material 


Soil interpretations for source material are pre- 
sented in table 11. Interpretations are provided for 
road fill, sand, and topsoil. 

Road fill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. The suitability ratings reflect the predicted per- 
formance of soil after it has been placed in an 
embankment that has been properly compacted and 
provided with adequate drainage. They also reflect the 
ease of excavating the material at borrow areas. Soil 
properties considered to be most important for road 
fill sources are the Unified soil classification, shrink- 
swell potential, slope, soil thickness, stoniness and 
rockiness, and drainage. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 10 provide 
guidance about where to look for probable sources. A 
soil rated as a good or fair source of sand generally has 
a layer at least 3 feet thick, the top of which is within 
a depth of 6 feet. The ratings do not take into account 
the location of the water table or other factors that 
affect mining of the material, and they do not indicate 
quality of the deposit. 
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TABLE 10.— Community 
[Some terms in this table are explained in the 
Soil name and map symbol Shallow excavations Dwellings without basements 
Allen: . 
Mapped only with Holston soils. 
Cheaha? (CES 11 2---sence sees een one slope, depth to rock, large Severe: slope, large stones ____.__-__~_ 
stones. 
Fruithurst: 
a At only with Tatum and 
allapoosa, soils. 
Gwinnett: 
Mapped only with Hiwassee soils. 
Hiwassee: 
*HGH: 
Hiwassee part ~--..------.-_-------- Moderate: slope, too clayey --.__------- Moderate: slope, low strength, shrink- 
swell potential. 
Gwinnett part ~......-------------_- Moderate: slope, depth to rock, too Moderate: slope, low strength, shrink- 
clayey. swell potential. 
Holston: 
HOB) Sone Seis eet eS Moderate: too clayey --.-_---.-----~---| Moderate: low strength ~-_..-.-.-__-. 
1HAR: 
Holston part _-_---..__-._._-----... Moderate: too clayey _---.---..------- Moderate: low strength ~--~---.---_-_ 
Allen part ~-__----.-.----.---~------ Moderate: too clayey --.--------~..--- Moderate: low strength ~--_---_---_-- 
Louisa: . . 
Mapped only with Madison soils. 
Madison: 
MaG) cnt ote ee ot Moderate: depth to rock, too clayey__--| Moderate: low strength, shrink-swell 
potential. 
MAH 22soeese eon ee cecee Moderate: slope, depth to rock _________| Moderate: slope, low strength --.---.-_ 
1MLS: 
Madison part ~_.._--------.--------- Severe}: slope 2-c22sc0 e462 coeeeanas Severe: slope —.-_-.--_.--_-_--_-_-_-_ 
Louisa part _-__----------.----~--~-- Severe: slope ---_-------------~------ Severe: slope —-__..-______.-___-_-_-_ 
Mecklenburg: MRR —------~.-~----------- Severe: too clayey _----____--_----~--- Moderate: low strength, shrink-swell 
potential. 
Ochlockonee: Oc ----.--~--------------- Severe: floods ~----_---~----~~----.-- Severe: floods ~-.---.---------------- 
Riverview: 
Ra: coset en see ee Severe: floods ~-------.-------------- Severe: floods ~-_----_---.--.----~..- 
7Rs: 
Riverview part _------._..----------- Severe: floods ~----------.---~--~-.-~ Severe: floods .-__--._-._.---.._---_.- 
State part... 5.220 o 2 eee Severe: floods --------~~-----.---~~-- Severe: floods ~-------~-----___-~._-- 
Sylacauga part ~-_------------------ Severe: floods, wetness ------_.--_~_-- Severe: floods, wetness ~--_--_-----__. 
State. St) oe een ke See Severe: floods ~-.----_----_---------— Severe: floods ~~ __-_-____.---__-___-_ 
Sylacauga: Sy --~---------------------- Severe: floods, wetness -_-_---_-__-_-_ Severe: floods, wetness _-_______.___.._ 
Tallapoosa: . : 
Mapped only with Tatum soils. 
Tatum: 
STi: 
Tati. Part i te Moderate: too clayey -..--.-----.--.-- Moderate: low strength, shrink-swell 
potential. 
Fruithurst part _--__--_-----_---...- Moderate: depth to rock, too clayey _---| Moderate: low strength _--_.__-_-______- 


development 
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glossary, where they are identified by an asterisk] 


Dwellings with basements 


Severe: 
stones. 


slope, depth to rock, large 


Moderate: slope, low strength, shrink- 
swell potential. 


Moderate: slope, depth to rock, low 
strength, shrink-swell potential. 


Moderate: low strength 


Moderate: 
Moderate: 


low strength 
low strength 


Moderate: depth to rock, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential. 


Moderate: slope, depth to rock, low 
strength, shrink-swell potential. 


Severe: slope --_.---_---------------- 
Severe: slope, depth to rock ~--.-__--__ 
Moderate: depth to rock, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential. 

Severe: floods -----_.-------..--_.-~.. 
Severe: floods -------__.---__----_--~_ 
Severe: floods ----.--_------__-----_-_| 
Severe: floods _--.--._------__-___--_ 
Severe: floods, wetness .._______.-----_ 
Severe: floods —--_-_---_--__----_----- 
Severe: floods, wetness ______________-_ 
Moderate: low strength, shrink-swell 


potential, depth to rock. 
Moderate: 


low strength, depth to rock-_ 


Small commercial buildings 


Severe: 


Severe: 


Moderate: 


Moderate: 
Moderate: 


Moderate: 


slope, large stones 


slope 


slope 


slope, low strength 


slope, low strength 


slope, low strength 


slope, low strength, shrink- 


swell potential. 


Severe: 


Severe: 


Severe: 


Moderate: 


slope 


slope 


slope 


slope, low strength, shrink- 


swell potential. 


Severe: 
Severe: 


Severe: 
Severe: 
Severe: 
Severe: 


Severe: 


Moderate: 


fl0odS 22 es 


slope, low strength, shrink- 


swell potential. 


Moderate: 


slope, low strength —~.-.-.--. 


Severe: 


Moderate: 
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Local roads and streets 
slope. 
slope, low strength, shrink- 


swell potential. 


Moderate: 


slope, low strength, shrink- 


swell potential. 


Moderate: 


Moderate: 
Moderate: 


low strength. 


slope, low strength. 


slope, low strength. 


Moderate: low strength, shrink-swell 
potential. 

Moderate: slope, low strength, shrink- 
swell potential. 

Severe: slope. 

Severe: slope. 

Severe: low strength. 

Severe: floods. 

Severe: floods. 

Severe: floods. 

Severe: floods. 

Severe: floods. 

Severe: floods. 

Severe: floods. 

Severe: low strength. 

Moderate: low strength. 
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Soil name and map symbol 


Shallow excavations 


TABLE 10.—Community 


Dwellings without basements 


1TFH: 
Tatum part 2.5 osene osc ces Moderate: slope, too clayey —------__-_- 
Fruithurst part --.---_.-__-________-__| Moderate: slope, depth to rock, too 

clayey. 

TTTS: 
Tatum part ______._______.-.___...._| Severe: slope ~_-_~ 
Fruithurst part _----.---_----_------ Severe: slope —-__-~ 
Tallapoosa part _----------..-------- Severe: slope —___ 

Waynesboro: 
WoD ins eee Sek ete anes Moderate: 
*whc: 


Waynesboro part ---.---------_..-~-_ Moderate: 


Holston part _---._-.-__.__.__--_-__ Moderate: 


slope, too clayey —---.-..--- 


too clayey ~-_.----_-----.-_ 


too clayey ~..------..------ 


Moderate: slope, low strength, shrink- 
swell potential. 


Moderate: slope, low strength -_._---.__ 


Severe: slope ----._-.-.---_____-_---. 


Severe: slope —----_~-~--_--___.---_._ 


Severe: slope ~----.----._--____-_-.-_ 


Moderate: slope, low strength, shrink- 
swell potential. 


Moderate: . low strength, shrink-swell 
potential. 


low strength _____.-__--____ 


Moderate: 


This mapping unit is made up of two or more kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the composition and behavior 


Topsoil is used for topdressing an area where vege- 
tation is to be established and maintained. Soil prop- 
erties considered to be most important for topsoil 
sources are consistence, texture, thickness of material, 
fragments and stones, slope, and drainage. 


Recreation 


Soil interpretations for recreation are presented in 
table 12. Interpretations are provided for playgrounds, 
Picnic areas, camp areas, and paths and trails. 

Playgrounds are subject to intensive foot traffic. Soil 
properties considered to be most important for play- 
grounds are drainage, depth to water table, susceptibil- 
ity to flooding, permeability, slope, texture of the 
surface layer, fragments on the surface, and stoniness 
and rockiness. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most of 
the vehicular traffic, however, is confined to access 
roads. Soil properties considered to be most important 
for picnic areas are drainage, depth of water table, 
susceptibility to flooding, slope, texture of the surface 
layer, fragments on the surface, and stoniness and 
rockiness, 

Paths and trails are used for local and cross-country 
travel by foot or on horseback. Design and layout 
should require little or no cutting and filling. Soil 
properties considered to be most important for paths 
and trails are drainage, depth to water table, suscepti- 
bility to flooding, slope, texture of the surface layer, 
fragments on the surface, and stoniness and rockiness. 


Water Management 


Soil interpretations for water management are pre- 
sented in table 18. Interpretations are provided for 


pond reservoirs, pond embankments, drainage, terraces 
and diversions, and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water that is impounded 
by a dam or embankment. Soil properties considered 
most important for pond reservoir areas are perme- 
ability, depth to water table, depth to bedrock or 
material that allows seepage, and slope. 

Pond embankments are structures that impound 
water. Engineering soil properties affecting pond em- 
bankments are inferred from the Unified soil classifi- 


- cation. These are shear strength, compressibility, 


permeability when compacted, susceptibility to piping, 
and compaction characteristics. 

Drainage of crops and pasture is accomplished by a 
system of surface or subsurface structures, or both, 
that remove excess water. Surface drainage systems 
are used to remove ponded water from the soil surface. 
Subsurface systems are used to lower the water table. 
Soil properties considered to be most important for 
drainage systems are permeability, texture, structure, 
depth to soil layers that restrict water movement, 
depth to water table, slope, flooding, and availability 
of outlets. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments, or ridges, 
constructed across the slope to intercept runoff so that 
it soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a prepared out- 
let. Soil properties considered to be most important for 
terraces and diversions are steepness, shape, and length 
of slope; depth to rock; stones and rock outcrop; sus- 
ceptibility to erosion, texture; permeability; suscepti- 
bility to siltation; suitability for plants; and 
availability of outlets. 

Grassed waterways are structures that are shaped 
and vegetated for use as downslope conduits for hill- 
side runoff. Soil properties considered to be most 
important for grassed waterways are susceptibility to 
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development—Continued 


Dwellings with basements 


Small commercial buildings 


Local roads and streets 


Moderate: slope, low strength, depth to | Severe: slope ~-----~---------~~------ Severe: low strength. 
rock, shrink-swell potential. 

Modetst> slope, low strength, depth Severe: slope ~----_~..-------------- Moderate: slope, low strength. 
to rock. 

Seyere: ‘slope .2=.2.s-.-5..2---==---—— Severe: slope ~..-.-~-~--------------- Severe: slope, low strength. 

Severe: slope ~-------..-----_--.__.-_ Severe: slope --.-------~------------- Severe: slope. 

Severe: slope, depth to rock _---__~.--- Severe: slope -------------------~----- Severe: slope. 

Moderate: slope, low strength, shrink- Moderate: slope, low strength, shrink- Moderate: low strength, shrink-swell 
swell potential. swell potential. potential. ‘ 

Moderate: low strength, shrink-swell Severe: slope —--.----------~~~-~-~--- Moderate: slope, low strength, shrink- 
potential. swell potential. 

Moderate: low strength -------------__ Moderate: slope, low strength ____-.___ Moderate: low strength. 


of the whole mapping unit. 


erosion, texture, nature and pattern of natural drain- 
ageways, stones and rock outcrop, slope, susceptibility 
to siltation, available water capacity, and drainage. 


Formation and Classification 
of the Soils 


This section describes the major factors of soil 
formation and the current system of soil classification. 
It also shows mechanical and chemical analyses of soils 
in Cleburne County. 


Formation of the Soils 


Soils form through the physical and chemical weath- 
ering of deposited or accumulated geologic material. 
The five major soil-forming factors are parent mate- 
rial, climate, plant and animal life, relief, and time. 
The relative importance of these factors differs from 
place to place. The effect of any one is modified to 
some degree by all the others. The five factors of soil 
formation are described in the paragraphs that follow. 

Parent material—Parent material is the unconsoli- 
dated mass from which soil forms. It is largely 
responsible for the chemical and mineralogical compo- 
sition of soils. The parent material of the soils in 
Cleburne County is of two kinds: material that is 
residual from the weathering of rocks in place and 
material transportéd by water or gravity and laid 
down as unconsolidated deposits of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel, 

The parent material that weathered in place consists 
of residuum from schist, slate, or sandstone, which be- 
long to several geologic formations (1). 


The soils near the base of mountains and along the 
larger streams in the county formed in alluvium that 
was transported and deposited by water and laid down 
as unconsolidated deposits of gravelly sand, silt, or 
clay. Some of this material came from nearby uplands, 
and some came from a great distance. The soils on 
first bottoms still receive new soil material and, there- 
fore, have a weakly expressed profile. Soils on terraces 
have been in place long enough for the formation of 
distinct horizons. Narrow strips of local alluvium that 
have not been in place long and have not been modified 
by soil-forming processes are along narrow drainage- 
ways throughout the uplands. 

Climate.—Climate affects the physical, chemical, and 
biological relationships in the soil mainly through the 
influence of precipitation and temperature. Water dis- 
solves minerals, supports biological activity, and trans- 
ports mineral and organic residue through the soil 
profile. The amount of water that percolates through 
the soil depends mainly on the amount and intensity 
of rainfall, on the relative humidity, and on the length 
of the frost-free period. The rate of downward percola- 
tion is also affected by the physiographic position and 
permeability of the soil. Temperature influences the 
kinds and growth of plants and animals in and on the 
soils and determines the rate of physical and chemical 
reactions in the soils. 

Cleburne County has a temperate, humid climate. 
Summers are long. Hot, humid weather begins in May 
and continues until about mid-September. Winters are 
not severe, and extended periods of severe cold are 
rare. 

Plant and animal life—Trees, grass, earthworms, 
micro-organisms, and other forms of plant and animal 
life on and in the soils are active agents in soil forma- 
tion. The kinds of plants and animals are determined 
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TABLE 11.—Source material 


[Some terms in this table are explained in the glossary, where they are identified by an asterisk] 


Soil name and map symbols Road fill 
Allen: 
Mapped only with 
olston soils. 
Cheaha: CES _-.-_.-_.--_----_| Poor: slope ---.---------__ Unsuited: excess fines _-_____| Poor: 
Se oad nly with Tat: 
ap only ‘atum 
and Tallapoosa soils. 
alae jail ony wa 
a only wi 
Hrs aces, 
Hiwassee: 
1 HGH: : ; 
Hiwassee part ___...______| Fair: low strength, shrink- Unsuited: excess fines _--__- Poor: 
swell potential. 
Gwinnett part _.___._.....__| Fair: low strength, shrink- | Unsuited: excess fines _-_____ Poor: 


> HAR: 
Holston part ~-----.--.--| 


Allen part ~-.-------_-_--- 
Louisa: 


Mapped only with 
‘adison soils, 


2MLS: 
Madison part __.--_------__ 
Louisa part ~.--------__-__ 
Mecklenburg: MRR —----~~---- 
Ochlockonee: Oc ~------------- 


Riverview: 
Be eee a emeaaeaae 


2Rs: 
Riverview part ____________ 


State part —--.____--_______ 
Sylacauga part ____________ 


States: St 26 on 


Sylacauga: Sy —---------__.__ 


Tallapoosa: 
Mapped only with Tatum 
soils. 


Tatum: 
TIC: 
Tatum part _.----_._______ 


‘swell potential. 


Fair: low strength ______--_ Unsuited:* .excess fines -..._| Good. 

Fair: low strength ~-----—- Unsuited:* excess fines _____ Good. 

Fair: low strength ______-._ Unsuited: excess fines __.___ Fair: 
, 

Fair: low strength, shrink- | Unsuited: excess fines __..__ Poor: 
swell potential. 

Fair: slope, low strength, Unsuited: excess fines _.____ Poor: 
shrink-swell potential. 

Poor: thin layer ~----.----_ Unsuited: excess fines ______ Poor: 

Poor: low strength ~.---_--_ Unsuited: excess fines ______ Poor: 

Good ose e25 oe ees Poor:* excess fines _..._._____| Good. 

Fair: low strength ___._____ Unsuited:* excess fines _._._ Good. 

Fair: low strength __._-_--_ Unsuited:* excess fines _....| Good. 

Fair: low strength —..-----_ Unsuited:* excess fines _____ Good, 

Fair: wetness, low strength, | Unsuited: excess fines ______| Fair: 
shrink-swell potential. 

Fair: low strength —_.----__ Unsuited:* excess fines _..__| Good. 

Fair: wetness, low strength, | Unsuited: excess fines ______| Fair: 
shrink-swell potential. 

Poor: low strength _.-..____ Unsuited: excess fines ______ Poor: 


Topsoil 


slope, large stones. 


thin layer. 


thin layer. 


too clayey, small stones. 


thin layer. 


slope, thin layer. 


slope, thin layer. 


thin layer. 


too clayey. 


too clayey. 


too clayey. 
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TABLE 11.—Source material—Continued 


Soil name and map symbols Road fill 
Fruithurst part —----------_ Fair: low strength _...____. 
1TFH: 
Tatum part _-----_-_------ Poor: low strength __-.-_-_- 
Fruithurst part ---_..---_-- Fair: low strength ______.__ 
+ TTS: 
Tatum part _-.-_______--__ Poor: low strength __._._--. 
Fruithurst part ....---.--_- Fair: slope, low strength ____ 
Tallapoosa part —--_...---__ Poor: slope, thin layer ~-_-_ 
Waynesboro: 
WaD net et soe So Fair: low strength __-.----_ 
1whc: 
‘Waynesboro part --..---___ Fair: low strength _-_______ 
Holston part —___-_._______ Fair: low strength ~--.-.--_ 


Sand Topsoil 
Unsuited: excess fines ____-_ Fair: too clayey. 
Unsuited: excess fines _-_-__ Poor: too clayey. 
Unsuited: excess fines _..-__ Fair: slope, too clayey. 
Unsuited: excess fines _.-_-_ Poor: too clayey. 
Unsuited: excess fines __-_-_ Fair: slope. 
Unsuited: excess fines .--.-_ Poor: slope, thin layer. 
Unsuited:* excess fines —..-_ Poor: thin layer. 
Unsuited:* excess fines _.-__ Poor: thin layer. 


Unsuited:* excess fines ___--| Good. 


? This mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil, See mapping unit description for the composition and 


behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


2 Some areas in map units HAR, HoB, WhC, and WaD have materials immediately underlying the soil that are used locally as 


sources of gravel or clayey gravel mixtures. 


> Some areas in ma. 
sand or sand and gravel mixtures. 


largely by the climate and also, to a varying degree, 
by the kinds of parent material, the relief, and the 
length of time the soil material has been in place. 

The native vegetation in the county was a forest of 
hardwoods and pines. The dominant hardwoods on 
well drained uplands were oak and hickory. The domi- 
nant hardwoods along drainageways and on bottom 
land were white oak, water oak, red maple, yellow- 
poplar, and sweetgum. Loblolly pine and shortleaf 
pine were the dominant species of pines on uplands. 

Animals continuously mix the soil material. Orga- 
nisms are active in the decay of organic matter, the 
fixing of nitrogen, and the weathering of rock. Earth- 
worms and other small invertebrates also slowly but 
continuously mix the soil. 

Relief.—Relief influences soil formation through its 
effect on runoff and erosion, on movement of water 
within the soil, on plant cover, and, to some extent, 
on soil temperature. The relief, or topography, of the 
county is determined largely by the underlying bed- 
rock and the effect of dissection by streams. The topo- 
graphy ranges from nearly level to steep. Runoff is 
more rapid in steep areas than in nearly level areas. 
Consequently, less water enters and moves through the 
soils in steep areas. The hazard of erosion increases 
as the slope increases. The influence of relief is modi- 
fied by the other four soil-forming factors. 

In Cleburne County Allen and Holston soils, for ex- 
ample, have slopes of less than 15 percent and have 
deep, well defined profiles. In the steeper areas soil 
material is removed by geologic erosion about as fast 
as it accumulates. Tallapoosa and Louisa soils, for ex- 
ample, have steep slopes and thin, weakly expressed 
profiles. 

Relief also affects soils through its infiuence on 


units Oc, Re, Rs, and St have materials immediately underlying the soil that are used locally as sources of 


drainage. State and Sylacauga soils, for example, 
formed in similar parent material on low terraces. 
State soils are on the elevated parts of terraces. They 
are well drained and have a strong brown or yellowish 
brown subsoil. In contrast, Sylacauga soils are in de- 
pressions in terraces and are somewhat poorly drained. 
They have a seasonal high water table and have gray 
mottles in the subsoil. 

Time.—Time is required for the formation of soils 
that have distinct horizons. The length of time needed 
for the formation of a soil profile depends mainly on 
the other factors of soil formation. Generally, less time 
is needed in a humid, warm region than in a dry or 
cold region. Fine textured parent material forms into 
aoe oe slowly than does coarse textured parent ma- 

erial. 

The soils of Cleburne County range from very young 
to very old. A young soil lacks distinct, genetically 
related horizons and commonly has some characteris- 
ties of its parent material. Young soils in Cleburne 
County are on first bottoms and steep hillsides. River- 
view and Ochlockonee soils are examples of young soils 
that formed on first bottoms. These soils have been in 
place only a short time. They have not been changed 
enough by the soil-forming process to have well defined, 
genetically related horizons. Material is still being de- 
posited on these soils in most places. 

Louisa soils are examples of young soils that formed 
on steep hillsides. They have thin, weakly expressed 
horizons because the soil material is removed by geo- 
logic erosion about as fast as it accumulates. 

An old soil is one that has been in place for a long 
time and has reached equilibrium with its environment. 
It has a profile of distinct, genetically related horizons. 
The soil material little resembles the material from 
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TABLE 12.—Recreation 


SOIL SURVEY 


{Some terms in this table are explained in the glossary, where they are identified by an asterisk] 


Soil name and 


map symbols Playgrounds 
alee rere 
apped only wii 
Halston soils. 
Cheaha: CES _..__...--.| Severe: slope, large 
stones. 
Fruithurst: 
Mapped only ay 
atum and 
lapoosa cca 
Gwinnett: 
Mapped only with 
iwassee soils. 
Hiwassee: 
1HGH: 
Hiwassee part ______ Severe: slope —~.--.--~- 
Gwinnett part —_-___| Severe: slope ~------- 
Holston: 
HoB 2a ee Moderate: slope ~-..—— 
THAR: 
Holston part --.._.-- Severe: slope —--.---- 
Allen part slope ~------. 
Louisa: 
Mapped only with 
adison soils, 
Madison: 
MaGy extn So Severe: slope —~--_--.. 
MAH. wanacon 2 Severe: slope ~~ 
MLS: 
Madison part _---.--) Severe: slope ~--_..-- 
Louisa part ~------- Severe: slope, depth 
to rock. 
Mecklenburg: MRR —----] Severe: slope ~------_ 
Ochlockonee: Oc ~----~-_ Severe: floods ~-..-.__ 
Riverview: 
Re: 2 Severe: floods —-----__ 
1 
Riverview part ___-_-| Severe: floods __----.. 
State part --__-_---~-| Moderate: floods —..._ 
Sylacauga part —---- Severe: floods, 
wetness. 
State: (St ..---------=-- Moderate: floods ~---_ 
Sylacauga: Sy .-------~ Severe: floods, 
wetness. 
Tallapoosa: 


Mapped only with 
atum soils. 


Picnic areas Camp areas 
Severe: slope ~~ _._-_ Severe: slope, large 
stones, 
Moderate: slope, too Moderate: slope, too 
clayey. clayey. 
Moderate: slope, too Moderate: slope, too 
clayey. clayey. 
Slight: —-----s20--s-55) Slight-.<22-.-.--=..-~= 
Moderate: slope .-._-- Moderate: slope —--_--| 
Moderate: slope -----_ Moderate: slope ~~~ 
Slight: 552225555 Slight .-....-_.--___-_ 
Moderate: slope -..-~- Moderate: slope ----.- 
Severe: slope ~------- Severe: slope ~---_---] 
Severe: slope ~----... Severe: slope .----.~-| 
Slight ..-._.._-_-__-_-----| Moderate: percolates 
slowly. 
Moderate: floods ~--. Severe: floods ...._-... 
Moderate: floods ~---~ Severe: floods ---.--~_ 
Moderate: floods ~~. Severe: floods --.._.~_ 
Moderate: floods —~---_ Severe: floods ---_---_ 
Moderate: floods, Severe: floods, 
wetness. wetness, 
Moderate: floods ~--__ Severe: floods ___-_-~_ 
Moderate: floods, Severe: floods, 
wetness. wetness. 


Paths and trails 


Severe: 
stones. 


slope, large 


Moderate: too clayey. 


Moderate: too clayey. 


Moderate: 
Moderate: 


slope. 


slope. 
Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


wetness. 


Moderate: wetness. 
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TABLE 12.—Recreation—Continued 


Soil name and 


map symbols Playgrounds Picnic areas Camp areas Paths and trails 
Tatum: 
TIC: ; 
Tatum part -_..---+ Severe: slope —--_---~| Slight ~----------..-..| Shght ~-------------~- Slight. 
Fruithurst part —_---- Severe: slope —.-..---| Slight -.--..---___.---| Slight ---------------- Slight. 
“TFH: i 
Tatum part —--_-_-- Severe: slope ~------. Moderate: slope —.---- Moderate: slope —----~- Slight. 
Fruithurst part ~--~— Severe: slope -----~-- Moderate: slope -.----| Moderate: slope ------ Slight. 
1TTS: 
Tatum part —---._.- Severe: Severe: slope ~----_-- Severe: slope ~---.--- Moderate: slope. 
Fruithurst part ~---_ Severe: slope ~-._---. Severe: slope ~--~---- Severe: slope ~------- Moderate: slope. 
Tallapoosa part _____| Severe: slope --.----- Severe: slope _---_--- Severe: slope __-__... Moderate: slope. 
Waynesboro 
Wab>) enneateote cle Severe: slope ~----.-- Moderate: slope —-----| Moderate: slope ---~-- Slight. 
twhc: 
Waynesboro part --_-| Severe: slope .___---.| Slight ---__.-_---_.------] Slight ---------------- Slight. 
Holston part ____.__| Severe: slope -.-----_| Slight ---_..------~---| Slight ----------.----- Slight. 


2 This mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the composition and 


behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


which, or in which, the soil formed. Allen, Waynes- 
boro, and Hiwassee soils are examples. 


Classification of Soils 


Soils are classified so that we can more easily remem- 
ber their significant characteristics. Classification en- 
ables us to assemble knowledge about the soils, to see 
their relationship to one another and to the whole 
environment, and to develop principles that help us to 
understand their behavior and their response to manip- 
ulation. First through classification, and then through 
use of soil maps, we can apply our knowledge of soils 
to specific fields and other tracts of land. 

The narrow categories of classification, such as those 
used in soil surveys, allow us to organize and apply 
knowledge about soils in managing farms, fields, and 
woodlands; in developing rural areas; in engineering 
work; and in many other ways. Soils are placed in 
broad classes to facilitate study and comparison in 
large areas, such as countries and continents. 

The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 
1965. Because this system is under continual study, 
readers interested in developments of the current sys- 
tem should search the latest literature available.* 

The current system of classification has six cate- 
gories. Beginning with the broadest, these categories 
are order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, 
and series. In this system the criteria used as a basis 


* See the unpublished working document “Selected Chapters of 
yee Soil Taxonomy” available in the SCS State Office, Auburn, 
a. 


for classification are soil properties that are observ- 
able and measurable. The properties are chosen, how- 
ever, so that the soils of similar genesis, or mode of 
origin, are grouped. In table 14, the soil series of 
Cleburne County are assigned to four categories of the 
current system. Classes of the current system are 
briefly defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The prop- 
erties used to differentiate among soil orders are those 
that tend to give broad climatie groupings of soils. The 
two exceptions to this are the Entisols and Histosols, 
which occur in many different climates. Each order is 
identified by a word of three or four syllables ending 
in sol (Ult-i-sol). 

SuBoRDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
that are based mainly on those soil characteristics that 
seem to produce classes with the greatest genetic simi- 
larity. The suborders narrow the broad climatic range 
permitted in the orders. The soil properties used to 
separate suborders are mainly those that reflect either 
the presence or absence of waterlogging, or soil differ- 
ences resulting from the climate or vegetation. Each 
suborder is identified by a word of two syllables. The 
last syllable indicates the order. An example is Udult 
(Ud, meaning humid climate and ult, from Ultisol). 

GREAT GRouP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of uniformity in the kinds and 
sequence of major soil horizons and features. The 
horizons used to make separations are those in which 
clay, iron, or humus have accumulated; those having 
pans that interfere with growth of roots, movement 
of water, or both; and thick, dark colored surface 
horizons. The features used are the self-mulching 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 13.—Water management 
[Some terms in this table are explained in the glossary, where they are identified by an asterisk] 


Soil name and Pond reservoir Pond 
map symbols areas embankments 
Allen: 
manpes only with Holston 
soils. 
Cheaha: CES ~---__-___-.-__-..-- Seepage, depth Seepage, piping, 
to rock. large stones. 
Fruithurst: 
Mapped only with Tatum 
and Tallapoosa soils. 
Gwinnett: 
mane only with Hiwassee 
soils. 
Hiwassee: 
HGH: paene 
Hiwassee part ---_--_-------__-_ Seepage ______-_ Compressibility, 
piping. 
Gwinnett part ~--.----_------ Seepage, depth Compressibility, 
to rock. iping, thin 
ayer. 
Holston: eqeays 
HOB cee eee Seepage ________| Compressibility, 
piping. 
™HAR: Por 
Holston part ~-.---_-.-------- Seepage ________ Compressibility, 
piping. 
Allen part ~--------.-_-_-_--~-_ Seepage ___-.___ Compressibility, 
piping. 
Louisa: 
Mapped only with Madison 
soils. 
Madison: er 
Ma? MAM | cduenecenecendennceen Seepage, depth Compressibility, 
to rock. iping, thin 
ayer. 
2MLS: 
Madison part __-------_--_..__.. Seepage, depth Compressibility, 
to rock. piping, thin 
layer. 
Louisa part ----.------_---_-_ Seepage, depth Seepage, piping; 
to rock. thin layer. 
Mecklenburg: MRR ~------------- Depth to rock __| Compressibility, 
thin layer. 
Ochlockonee: Oc ~--------------- Seepage _-_.--~- Seepage, piping, 
easily erodible. 
Riverview: a 
RG cS ee Seepage -.-_---_| Seepage, piping_- 
Rs: 
Riverview part ..-.---------. Seepage -..__.__| Seepage, piping-- 
State part ~--.-.-----_--.__-_ Seepage ~-___.-- Seepage, piping__ 
Sylacauga part --_---------___ Favorable ..---_ Compressibility, 
piping, low 


strength. 


Grassed. 


Terraces and 


Drainage diversions waterways 
Not needed _-___' Slope, large Slope, large 
stones, easily stones, easily 
erodible. erodible. 
Not needed _-.._ Slope ~.-------_ Slope. 
Not needed _--._| Slope ---...----| Slope. 
Not needed _---_ Complex slope ..} Favorable. 
Not needed .____ Complex slope --} Favorable. 
Not needed _.___| Complex slope --| Favorable. 
Not needed _---_| Slope ---_.----- Slope. 
Not needed _____ Slope ~-------- Slope. 
Not needed _____| Slope, depth to Slope. 
rock, 
Not needed ___~- Complex slope --| Favorable. 
Fleods ~~-----~- Not needed —---- Favorable. 
Floods _-----.-- Not needed ~~... Favorable. 
Floods ~-------- Not needed _-_-- Favorable. 
Floods ~-------_ Not needed ----- Favorable. 
Floods, wetness, | Not needed _--~- Wetness, perco- 
percolates lates slowly. 
slowly. 
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TABLE 18.—Water management—Continued 


Soil name and Pond reservoir Pond Drai Terraces and Grassed 
map symbols areas embankments Tamage diversions waterways 
State! St sovsscssseeeeneee cus Seepage __-_____ Seepage, piping--_| Floods --____._ Not needed _____ Favorable. 
Sylacauga: Sy ~.--------_----_--- Favorable ~.--._ Compressibility, | Floods, wet, Not needed _-___ Wetness, perco- 
piping, low percolates lates slowly. 
strength. slowly. 
Tallapoosa: 
mapped only with Tatum 
soils. 
Tatum: 
1TH: 
Tatum part ---__-_---__--___- Seepage, depth Compressibility, | Not needed _____ Slope --____-___| Slope. 
to rock, low strength. 
Fruithurst part --_-------_--_ Seepage, depth Piping, thin Not needed _--__ Slope ~.-------- Slope. 
to rock. ayer, 
1TFH: 
Tatum part ~--____-.-__--_--- Seepage, depth Compressibility, | Not needed _--._| Slope --._.--___ Slope. 
to rock, low strength. 
Fruithurst part -------------- Seepage, depth Piping, thin Not needed _..__ Slope ~--.---_.- Slope. 
rock. ayer. 
1TTS: 
Tatum part ~--_-------------- Seepage, depth Compressibility, | Not needed __-__| Slope --__---__- Slope. 
@ock. low strength. 
Fruithurst part -.---.------~- Seepage, depth Piping, thin Not needed ___._ Slope _-_..--___ Slope 
to rock. ayer. 
Tallapoosa part _.----------_- Seepage, depth Seepage, piping, | Not needed _____ Slope, depth to Slope, rooting 
to rock. thin layer. rock, rooting depth. 
depth. 
Waynesboro 
4D Snceceucce ees sono Seepage -_-____- Compressibility, | Not needed _--__ Slope -_._---___ Slope. 
piping. 
Whe: 
Waynesboro part _-._--------_ Seepage ________ Compressibility, | Not needed _--_- Slope ~ ---...-- Slope. 
piping. 
Holston part -------------_--_ Seepage ________| Compressibility, | Not needed ----- Complex slope -_| Favorable. 
piping. 


+ This mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the composition and 


behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


properties of clay, soil temperature, major differences 
in chemical composition (mainly calcium, magnesium, 
sodium, and potassium), and the dark red and dark 
brown colors associated with basic rocks. Each great 
group is identified by a word of three or four sylla- 
bles; a prefix is added to the name of the suborder. An 
example is Hapludults (Hapl, meaning simple hori- 
zons, ud for humid climate, and ult for Ultisols). 
Suspcroup. Each great group is divided into sub- 
groups, one representing the central, or typic, segment 
of the group, and others called intergrades, which have 
properties of the group and also one or more properties 
of another great group, suborder, or order. Subgroups 
also represent intergrades outside the range of any 
other great group, suborder, or order. Each subgroup 


is identified by one or more adjectives before the 
name of the great group. An example is Typic Haplu- 
dults (a typical Hapludult). 

FaMILY. Soil families are established within a sub- 
group mainly on the basis of properties important to 
the growth of plants or on the behavior of soils when 
used for engineering. Among the properties considered 
are texture, mineralogy, reaction, soil temperature, 
permeability, thickness of horizons, and consistence. 
A family name consists of a series of’‘adjectives preced- 
ing the subgroup name. The adjectives are the class 
names for the soil properties, such as texture and min- 
eralogy, that are used as family differentiae. An 
example is the clayey, mixed, thermic family of Typic 
Hapludults. 
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TABLE 14,— Soil series classified by higher categories 


Family 


Gwinnett * ~-..---.------_ Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic _______-_ 
Hiwassee* -_.._-____-_-_-_| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic ~-----~--_ 
Holston (2222-20 Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 

Louisa ——.—._.-...-_-- Loamy, micaceous, thermic, shallow 
Madison * -__----_-_-_-___| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermie -----_-__ 
Mecklenburg ? ----.------_ Fine, mixed, thermie ~-.--__.--_-_-_ 
Ochlockonee ~----._.---__ Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic 
Riverview Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic 

State ...--2.222. 455222) Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic 


Sylacauga 


Tatum 
Waynesboro 


Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic —~-~_~ 
Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic -.---~-_ 
Fruithurst ~~---------_. ~.| Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic ~------_ 


Fine-silty, mixed, thermic __________ 
Tallapoosa * _____.___._...__| Loamy, micaceous, thermic, shallow 
Clayey, mixed, thermic _-_______-___ 
Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic --___-___ 


Subgroup Order 
Bed eteedec| Typic Paleudults ---_______.__-_| Ultisols. 
rene ae Typic Hapludults _--_-__-_-___-_-_| Ulltisols. 
fb ees Typie Hapludults _.-.._________| Ultisols. 
Siete aoe Typic Rhodudults ___________---|  Ultisols. 
eetesei eee Typic Rhodudults __________---_| Ultisols. 
Typic Paleudults _--__--_--____ Ultisols. 
eee ee eyen Ruptic-Ultic Dystrochrepts _...-_| Inceptisols. 
| Typic Hapludults _______-__-___| Ulltisols. 
eee ean Ultic Hapludalfs _____-__-__-----_| Allfisols. 
See ae Typie Udifluvents _.___._.__--__| Entisols. 
Fluventic Dystrochrepts .._____. Inceptisols. 
Typic Hapludults _-_--_--_-______ Ultisols. 
et einer ete eee Aeric Ochraquults ___.-__________] Ultisols. 
asa Ochreptic Hapludults ___________] Ultisols. 
eerie ate Typic Hapludults _________-____| Ultisols. 
eee ae Typic Paleudults __.__._-_________| Ultisols. 


? Laboratory data indicate that these soils have oxidie mineralogy, but the classification has not been changed pending further 
studies and consideration of these and similar soils. 
These soils are taxadjuncts to the Mecklenburg series because the clay content of the B2t horizon is less than is defined as 

the range for the series, This difference, however, does not alter their use or management. 
*These soils are taxadjuncts to the 7 ollepoose series because the mica content is less than is defined as the range for the 


series. This difference, however, does not alter t 


Mechanical and Chemical Analyses of Soils” 


Mechanical and chemical data obtained from labora- 
tory analyses are helpful to the soil scientist in classi- 
fying soils. These data are helpful in estimating 
available water capacity, acidity, base exchange capac- 
ity, mineralogical composition, and other characteris- 
tics that affect soil use and management. The data are 
also useful in developing concepts of soil formation 
and refining soil series concepts. They could be useful 
to future researchers in solving soil problems and de- 
veloping soil interpretations for soils in Cleburne 
County. 

Data for mechanical and chemical analyses for each 
soil series in Cleburne County are shown in table 15. 
The data were obtained by published laboratory meth- 
ods of the Soil Conservation Service (11) and Auburn 
University (5). 


Climate ° 


The climate of Cleburne County is temperate, and 
rainfall is generally well distributed throughout the 
year. Temperature and precipitation data are shown 
in table 16. Except for the summer months, day to 
day weather is the result of the march of pressure 
systems and contrasting air masses across the south. 
In summer when the climate borders on the subtropi- 
cal, moist tropical air prevails along with a weak, perm- 
anent high pressure system. 

Spring, the most changeable season, has a large 
range in temperature and variable rainfall. The 


"B. F, HAJEK, associate professor of agronomy and soils, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama, helped prepare this section. 

* This section was prepared by the National Weather Service 
Office of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


eir use or management, 


vagaries of spring weather make it difficult to plan 
fieldwork with any certainty. In March the days are 
frequently cold, rainy, and windy, but the approach of 
May brings sunny, warm, and pleasant days. Freezing 
temperatures occur as late as early in May, but day- 
time readings reach the 90’s late in May. Low temper- 
atures late in spring vary greatly because of the 
terrain. March is the wettest month of the year. Rain- 
fall decreases in April and May. Dry spells are common 
in May and June, but moisture is generally adequate 
for plant growth. These dry spells are beneficial for 
cultivation and other needed fieldwork. Severe thun- 
derstorms and occasional tornadoes are likely in 
spring. 

The summer season is long. Warm to hot weather 
begins late in May or June and continues into Septem- 
ber and often into October. Breaks in the hot weather 
are few in July and August. Only the frequency of 
afternoon thundershowers distinguishes one day from 
another. Thundershowers provide most of the summer 
rainfall. They occur on the average about 1 day in 8 
and vary greatly in the amount of rainfall. Rainfall 
during July is essential for maximum yields of most 
crops. July is the most dependable of the summer 
months for rain. The average number of days with 
maximum temperatures of 90° F or more is near 75 
for the season. High temperatures of 100° or more 
are common during extended dry periods, when the 
effects of the heat are more harmful to crops. 

Fall is a season of transition when the hot, humid 
weather early in September gradually gives way to 
the mild, sunny, and generally dry days of October. 
Rainfall is generally light and infrequent, skies are 
sunny during the day and clear at night, humidity is 
low, and temperature extremes are rare. Extended 
periods without rain are common, resulting occasion- 
ally in mild droughts. The dry periods are favorable 
for the harvest of crops. During some years, however, 
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the lack of moisture hinders the germination and 
growth of small grain that is planted early in fall. 
Prewinter cold spells begin early in October and be- 
come more common in November. Table 17 gives the 
probabilities of the first low temperatures in fall and 
the last low temperatures in spring. The occurrence 
of the first and last frosts is commonly determined by 
the terrain. For example, the hillsides remain frost 
free longer than the lower valleys. . . 

In winter there are frequent shifts and interaction 
between mild air, which has been warmed and moist- 
ened by travel over the Gulf of Mexico, and cold, dry 
air from the north. As a result, winter is characterized 
by considerable cloudiness and precipitation that is 
mainly rain. Snow is likely every winter, but amounts 
are generally light and remain on the ground for only 
a day or two. Measurable rain can be expected on 1 
out of 3 days, and cloudy days often prevail for 3 or 
4 days at a time. Minimums of 32° or less can be 
expected on 2 out of 3 days during December and 
January and on almost half the days in November, 
February, and March. Temperatures of 10° or less are 
rare and last only a day or two. 

Prevailing winds vary with locale, but are generally 
northeasterly in winter, westerly in spring and early 
in summer, and easterly late in summer and in fall. 
Average humidity for the year is near 70 percent. The 
humidity varies greatly during the day. The average 
number of hours of sunshine is near 2,750 per year, 
which is about 65 percent of the possible sunshine. 

Rainfall is generally the most important weather 
element in determining crop yields. In most years 
the amount and timeliness of rain is adequate for good 
yields, but wet and dry spells of varying intensity 
oecur. A mild drought that slightly affects crop yields 
but does not cause a total crop failure is likely for 
about a month on the average of 2 out of 3 years. A 
severe drought that results in almost total crop failure 
is very rare. None has occurred in the past 30 years. 
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Glossary 


[Asterisks indicate terms used in tables 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13] 


Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on land 
by streams. . . 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically associated in 
a characteristic repeating pattern and defined and delineated 
as a single mapping unit. ; 

Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). The ca- 
acity of soils to hold water available for use by most plants. 
t is commonly defined as the difference between the amount 
of soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount at 
wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches of water 
per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in a 60-inch profile 
or to a limiting layer is expressed as— 


Inches 
Very low 2222-42520 ed 0 to 3 
Low =2.-- = oso sse ose tee 3 to 6 
Moderate: 22-222 ose eae 6 to9 
High 23-2 ee ase More than 9 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having base ex- 
change properties is saturated with exchangeable bases 
(sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), expressed as a percentage of the 
exchange capacity. : 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 
0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil 
material that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 per- 
cent sand, and less than 40 percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface of a 
soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. Synonyms: 
clay coat, clay skin. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock f 
ereep, slides, or local wash ani 
steep slopes. 

* Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or con- 
structing terraces, diversions, and other water-control 
measures is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A mapping unit of two or more kinds of soil oc- 
curring in such an intricate pattern that they cannot be 
shown separately on a soil map at the selected scale of map- 
ping and publication. 

* sc ina Excessive decrease in volume of soft soil under 


ents, or both moved by 
deposited at the bases of 


Coneretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, 
and colors consisting of concentrated compounds or cemented 
soil grains. The composition of most concretions is unlike 
that of the surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron 
oxide are common compounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which 
a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used 
to describe consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not held to- 
gether in a mass. 

Friable—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together 
into a lump. 

Firm—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
ey and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly notice- 
able. 

Plastic—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure 
but can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when 
rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
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Soil name and 
sample number 


Allen loam, 
S72Ala-15-11. 


Cheaha stony silt loam, 
$73 Ala—15-20. 


Fruithurst loam, 
S73Ala—15-19. 


Gwinnett silty clay loam, 
S73Ala-15-16. 


Hiwassee clay loam, 
S73Ala—-15-15. 


Holston loam, 
S72Ala-15—3. 


Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 
S78Ala-15-21. 


Madison gravelly sandy loam, 
S78Ala-15-14. 


Mecklenburg silt loam, 
S73Ala-15-22. 


Ochlockonee loamy fine sand, 
S72Ala~15-10. 


Riverview loam, 
S873Ala—-15-12. 


State loam, 


2 'p 
S73Ala~15-18. 


Sylacauga silt loam, 
$72 Ala-15—4. 


Tallapoosa silt loam, 
S72Ala—15-8. 


Tatum loam, 
S72Ala-15-6, 


Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 
S72Ala-15-5. 
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TABLE 15.—Mechanical and 
[Analysis made by Auburn 


Particle-size distribution 


Silt (0.05 to Clay (less than 
0.002 mm) 0.002 mm) 


Percent 
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Extractable bases 


Extractable 


Base 


Loattiensnc5 0. a esanesssesccee=s 
Clay loam -~..---------------~_, 
Sandy clay loam ~----------~---- 


Silt loam c2ssasense ee 
Silt loam. i2222-2---22. 
Clay loam —..------.-----.---_..- 


Silty clay loam ~----_--_-~--.-~~, 
NAY ono eaeeeatakeeincnc eae 
Clay loam ==. seo-5-- 
Sandy loam 


Clay loam 


Sandy loam —-_----_~____. 
Sandy loam ~-_---_--_-. 
Loa: 


Loamy sand — 
Sandy loam 


Silt loam 
Sandy loam 
Sandy loam __ 


Loam ~.. 
Loam —_ 
Silt loam __ 
Silty clay loam —. 


Silt loam _---__~ 
Clay loam 
Clay loam 


Silt loam __~--__-_--------____- 
Silt loam —_. 
Loam —-~- 


Sandy loam 
Clay loam —~—_...--___...__.__- 


acidity saturation 
Calcium Magnesium Potassium 
Mea ner er 400 ga Mea per 100 g Med ner 100 g Med per 100 g Percent 
0.82 0.38 0.16 6.00 18.56 
18 19 09 712 6.22 
16 04 04 6.80 3.55 
26 05 10 8.48 4,03 
12 03 .06 6.08 3.50 
16 10 05 7.68 3.97 
69 13 18 5.76 14.79 
42 -10 07 5.68 9.41 
44 13 09 6.80 8.85 
82 16 13 7.86 7.65 
25 20 11 8.08 6.48 
14 08 -06 5.92 4.52 
1.95 1.59 21 8.16 31.49 
80 16 04 6.88 6.78 
14 O07 03 7.28 3.19 
14 04 04 5.60 3.78 
1.35 19 14 8.44 89.86 
24 25 04 5.20 9.25 
15 04 03 3.60 5.76 
1.00 76 -20 2.88 40.6 
1.82 .20 05 3.36 38.1 
18 12 05 5.60 14.6 
06 17 05 7.20 3.6 
16 .05 AL 5.84 5.38 
08 02 05 3.52 4,42 
08 .02 04 3.30 4,28 
35 Rivé 06 2.64 15.38 
62 84 05 6.08 14.25 
6.00 2.62 15 4.72 65.03 
1.40 8.52 08 4.64 51.65 
18 07 .05 2.72 9.9 
10 .02 04 2.88 5.3 
12 08 05 2.24 10.2 
18 .09 04 2.96 9.5 
27 06 07 5.84 6.41 
35 03 .05 6.32 6.37 
25 03 05 3.28 9.14 
19 02 05 3.44 7.03 
1.06 18 07 5.04 20.68 
42 14 05 5.20 10.50 
.30 16 05 6.48 7.30 
82 44 06 8.72 8.60 
90 31 08 5.84 18.1 
68 81 07 5.60 15.9 
38 89 07 8.24 13.9 
74 15 16 8.32 11.21 
.20 08 15 7.04 5.76 
20 20 19 5.20 10.19 
36 16 14 4.56 12.6 
14 33 OT 6.56 7.6 
09 20 06 1.84 16.0 
36 23 07 3.84 14,7 
64 66 08 5.84 19.0 
14 08 08 7.04 4.1 
09 04 05 6,40 27 


Reaction 
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TABLE 16.-Temperature and precipitation 
[Based on data from Heflin and Hightower, Cleburne County] 


Temperature 


Precipitation 


Two years in 10 will have 7 . 
at least 4 days with— x One year in 10 will have— 
verage 
Month monthly peti 
Average Average Maximum | Minimum total showia 
daily daily temperature | temperature 
maximum minimum equal toor | equal to or Less than— | More than— 
higher lower 
than— than— 
or °F Iachea Inches Inches Inches 
49 2.9 8.2 0.6 
5.0 2.2 8.6 5 
6.5 3.0 9.8 2 
5.3 2.2 8.7 0 
3.7 Li 7.5 0 
3.9 2.0 6.1 0 
5.0 2.4 7.3 0 
3.8 14 7.6 0 
4.3 6 77 0 
2.9 7 5.9 0 
4.1 1.2 7A T 
4.9 2.0 7.9 T 
53.3 46.9 60.4 1.6 


1 Trace—less than .05 inch. 


Sticky—When wet, adheres to other material and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull free 
from other material. 

Hard—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 
Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains 

under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

*Depth to rock. Bedrock at a depth that adversely affects the 
specified use. 

Diversion, or diversion terrace. A ridge of earth, generally a 
terrace, built to protect downslope areas by diverting runoff 
from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and duration 
of periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil 
formation, as opposed to altered drainage, which is com- 
monly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation but may 
be caused by the sudden deepening of channels or the block- 
ing of drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil drain- 
age are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil very 
rapidly. Excessively drained soils are commonly very 
coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. Some are steep. All are 
free of the mottling related to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils are 
sandy and rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some are 
so steep that much of the water they receive is lost as 
runoff, All are free of the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained—wWater is removed from the soil readily, but 
not rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of 
the growing season, and wetness does not inhibit growth 
of roots for significant periods during most growing sea- 
sons. Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 

Moderately well drained—Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods. Moderately well 
drained soils are wet for only a short time during the 
growing season, but periodically for long enough that 
most mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly have 
a slowly pervious layer within or directly below the 
solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or both. 


? Average annual maximum. 


® Average annual minimum. 


Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly enough 
that the soil is wet for significant periods during the 
growing season. Wetness markedly restricts the growth 
of mesophytic crops unless artificial drainage is pro- 
vided. Somewhat poorly drained soils commonly have a 
slowly pervious layer, a high water table, additional water 
from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that the soil is 
saturated periodically during the growing season or re- 
mains wet for long periods. Free water is commonly at or 
near the surface for long enough during the growing 
season that most mesophytic crops cannot be grown unless 
the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not continuously 
saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor drain- 
age results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
ae within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rain- 
fall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the soil so 
slowly that free water remains at or on the surface dur- 
ing most of. the growing season. Unless the soil is arti- 
ficially drained, most mesophytic crops cannot be grown. 
Very poorly drained soils are commonly level or depressed 
and are frequently ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high 
and nearly continuous, they can have moderate or high 
slope gradients, as for example in “hillpeats” and “cli- 
matic moors.” 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by running water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such processes as 
gravitational gt 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic processes act- 
ing over long geologic periods and resulting in the wearing 
away of mountains and the building up of such landscape 
features as flood plains and coastal plains. 

Synonym: natural erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid than geologic 
erosion, mainly as a result of the activities of man or 
other animals or of a catastrophe in nature, for example, 
fire, that exposes a bare surface. . 

* Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not provide 
a source of gravel or sand for construction purposes. 

* Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specific use. 
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TABLE 17.—Probabilities of last low temperatures in spring and first in fall 
[Based on data from Heflin, Cleburne County] 


Dates for given probability and temperature 


Probability 
20° F 24° F 
or less or less 
Spring: 
1 year in 10 later than ~---.- March 22 April 3 
1 year in 4 later than ~-----.| March 21 March 31 
1 year in 3 later than -_---__| March 18 March 28 
2 years in 3 later than _-----; March 1 March 19 
3 years in 4 later than _-_--__| February 23 March 17 
9 years in 10 later than ---.__ February 11 March 7 
Fall; 
1 year in 10 earlier than —-_-- November 4 October 26 
1 year in 4 earlier than —_ November 7 November 1 
1 year in 3 earlier than —- November 138 | November 2 
2 years in 8 earlier than November 21 | November 7 
3 years in 4 earlier than ----| November 30 | November 8 
9 years in 10 earlier than ~---| December 20 November 18 
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28°F 82°F 36° F 40°F 

or less or less or less or less 
April 21 May 4 May 17 May 21 
April 14 April 24 May 13 May 17 
April 9 April 22 May 12 May 16 
March 28 April 12 April 24 May 2 
March 23 April 9 April 22 May 1 
March 22 March 24 April 15 April 23 
October 24 October 5 September 30 | September 24 
October 26 October 16 October 5 September 29 
October 28 October 18 October 6 October 1 
November 3 October 26 October 18 October 7 
November 5 October 28 October 19 October 17 
November 10 | November 4 October 21 October 19 


Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide plant 
nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for 
the growth of specified plants when light, moisture, tempera- 
ture, tilth, and other growth factors are favorable. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, expressed 
as a percentage of the ovendry weight, after the gravita- 
tional, or free, water has drained away; the field moisture 
content 2 or 3 days after a soaking rain; also called normal 
field capacity, normal moisture capacity, or capillary 
capacity. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a stream 
and is subject to flooding unless protected artificially. 
Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers especially 
to the processes or soil-forming factors responsible for the 
formation of the solum, or true soil, from the unconsolidated 

parent material. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the 
surface, having distinct characteristics produced by _ soil- 
forming processes. The major horizons of mineral soil are 
as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer, fresh and decaying plant resi- 
due, at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon—The mineral horizon, formed or forming at or 
near the surface, in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. Also, 
a plowed surface horizon most of which was originally 
part of a B horizon, 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual concentra- 
tion of sand and silt high in eontent of resistant minerals 
as a result of the loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B 
horizon is in part a layer of change from the overlying A 
to the underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has dis- 
tinetive characteristics caused (1) by accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of these; (2) 
by prismatic or blocky structure; (3) by redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) by a 
combination of these. The combined A and B horizons are 

merally called the solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B 
orizon, the A horizon alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding indurated 
bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming processes 
and does not have the properties typical of the A or B 
horizon. The material of a C horizon may be either like 
or unlike that from which the solum is presumed to have 
formed. If the material is known to differ from that in the 
solum the Roman numeral II precedes the letter C. 

R layer—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock com- 


monly underlies a C horizon, but can be directly below 
an A or a B horizon. 
* Large stones. Rock fragments 10 inches (25 centimeters) or 
more across. Large stones adversely affect the specified use. 
Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil passes from 
a plastic to a liquid state. 
* Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 
Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary in 
number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor aeration 
and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: 
abundance—few, common, and many; size—fine, medium, 
and coarse; and contrast—-faint, distinct, and prominent. 
The size measurements are of the diameter along the great- 
est dimension, Fine indicates less than 5 millimeters (about 
0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 
0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 


inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of the three 
single variables—hue, value, and chroma. For example, a 
notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 10YR hue, value of 6, 
and chroma of 4. 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. Consolidated bedrock 
is not yet parent material by this concept. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a granule, a 
prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” A pedon 
is three dimensional and large enough to permit study of all 
horizons. Its area ranges from about 10 to 100 square feet 
(1 square meter to 10 square meters), depending on the 
variability of the soil. 

*Percs slowly. The slow movement of water through the soil 
adversely affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit water 
or air, measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves through the soil. Terms describing permeability 
are very slow (less than 0.06 inch), slow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), 
moderately slow (0.2 to 0.6 inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 
inches), moderately rapid (2.0 to 6.0 inches), rapid (6.0 to 
20 inches), and very rapid (more than 20 inches). 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation of 
acidity and alkalinity in soil. 

* Piping. Formation by moving water of subsurface tunnels or 
pipelike cavities. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the liquid 
limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture content 
within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil changes from 
a semisolid to a plastic state. 
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Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending through all 
its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is described 
as precisely neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor 


alkaline. The degree of acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 
pH pH 
Extremely acid_____Below 4.5 Neutral__-._.----__ 6.6 to 7.3 
Very strongly acid__4.5 to 5.0 Mildly alkaline____. 7.4 to 7.8 
Strongly acid_._.____5.1 to 5.5 Moderately alkaline 7.9 to 8.4 
Medium acid_---._-5.6 to 6.0 Strongly alkaline___8.5 to 9.0 
Slightly acid_______! 6.1 to 6.5 Very strongly 


alkaline_____ 9.1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, con- 
sidered collectively. 

* Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The soil is shallow over a 
layer that greatly restricts roots. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments 
from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most 
sand grains consist of quartz. As a soil textural class, a soil 
that is 85 percent or more sand and not more than 10 percent 


clay. 

~ Becuanes The rapid movement of water through the soil. Seep- 
age adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular type of 
parent material, having horizons that, except for the texture 
of the A or surface horizon, are similar in all profile char- 
acteristics and in arrangement in the soil profile. Among 
these characteristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, 
consistence, and mineralogical and chemical composition. 

* Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the swelling 
when wet. Shrinking and swelling can damage roads, dams, 
building foundations, and other structures. It can also 
damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range 
in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) 
to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a 
soil textural class, soil that is 80 percent or more silt and 
less than 12 percent clay. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site based 
on the height of the dominant stand at an arbitrarily chosen 
age. For example, if the average height attained by dom- 
inant and codominant trees in a fully stocked stand at the 
age of 50 years is 75 feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s surface 
that is capable of supporting plants and has properties re- 
sulting from the integrated effect of climate and living 
matter acting on earthy parent material, as conditioned by 
relief over periods of time. 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C horizon, in 
which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 
in mature soil consists of the A and B horizons. Generally, 
the characteristics of the material in these horizons are 
unlike those of the underlying material. The living roots and 
other plant and animal life characteristics of the soil are 
largely confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or aggregates that are separated from 
adjoining aggregates. The principal forms of soil structure 
are—platy (laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggre- 
gates longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and gran- 
ular. Structureless soils are either single grained (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the particles 
adhering without any regular cleavage, as in many hard- 


pans). 

Subsoil. ‘Hechnically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the 
solum below plow depth. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in eee or its equiva- 
lent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 
inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently designated as the 
“plow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or undu- 
lating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A stream terrace 
is frequently called a second bottom, in contrast with a flood 
plain, and is seldom subject to overflow. A marine terrace, 
generally wide, was deposited by the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay 
particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in 
order of increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, 
loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt, silt loam, sandy clay 
loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and 
clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be 
further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil material, 
or one that responds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in 
organic matter, used to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and 
gardens. 

Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying rock ma- 
terial that is wholly saturated with water. 

Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in the soil. 
An apparent water table is indicated by the level at which 
water stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time 
is allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostatic head, 
generally beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer 
is penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above an unsat- 
urated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table 
is separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 
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Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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CHEROKEE \ 


< 
e SOIL ASSOCIATIONS * 
R10E NEARLY LEVEL TO SLOPING, WELL DRAINED AND SOMEWHAT POORLY 


DRAINED SOILS ON FLOOD PLAINS AND STREAM TERRACES 


RIVERVIEW-STATE-SYLACAUGA association: Deep loamy soils formed in 
recent and old stream sediments 


CALHOUN ROLLING AND HILLY, WELL DRAINED SOILS ON MODERATELY DIS- 


SECTED VALLEY UPLANDS 


HIWASSEE-GWINNETT association: Deep and moderately deep loamy soils 
formed in material weathered from hornblende schist and similar basic rocks 


MECKLENBURG association: Moderately deep loamy soils formed in material 
weathered from chloritic schist 


HOLSTON-ALLEN association: Deep loamy soils formed in material weathered 
from old colluvial sediments 


HILLY, WELL DRAINED SOILS ON MODERATELY DISSECTED PLATEAU 
UPLANDS 


MADISON association: Moderately deep loamy soils formed in material 
weathered from mica schist 


TATUM-FRUITHURST association: Moderately deep loamy soils formed in 
material weathered from slate 


STEEP, WELL DRAINED SOILS ON STRONGLY DISSECTED UPLANDS. 


MADISON-LOUISA association: Moderately deep and shallow loamy soils 
formed in material weathered from mica schist 


TATUM-TALLAPOOSA-FRUITHURST association: Moderately deep and 
shallow loamy soils formed in material weathered from slate 


STEEP, WELL DRAINED STONY SOILS ON STRONGLY DISSECTED 
MOUNTAINS 


CHEAHA association: Moderately deep loamy soils formed in material 
weathered from sandstone 


HHH 8 Bee & 


*The texture noted in the descriptive headings of the associations applies to 
the surface layer of the major soils 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP 
RANDOLPH eg CLEBURNE COUNTY, ALABAMA 
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Scale 1: 253,440 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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ces 


HGH 
HoB 
HAR 


SOIL LEGEND 


NAME 


Cheaha association, steep 


Hiwassee-G winnett association, hilly 
Holston loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Holston-Allen association, rolling 


Madison gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Madison association, hilly 

Madison-Lauisa agsocidtion, steep 

Mecklenburg association, rolling 


Ochlockonee loamy fine sand 


Riverview loam 
Riverview-State-Sylacauga complex 


State fine sandy loam 
Sylacauga silt loam 


Tatum-Frulthurst complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Tatum-Fruithurst association, hilly 
Tatum-Tallapoosa-Fruithurst association, steep 


Waynesboro fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 
Waynesbora-Holston complex, 2 to 10 percent slopes 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 
Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 
Land grant 
Limit of soil survey (label) 
Field sheet matchline & neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 
Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 
LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 
ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 
POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 


(normally not shown) 
PIPE LINE 


(normally not shown) 
LEVEES 

Without road 

With road 

With railroad 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or small 
PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 
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Davis Airstrip q -+— | 
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POEL 
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SYMBOLS LEGEND 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 
Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 
Church 
School 
Indian mound (label) 


Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 
DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial ” 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


CeA 


ESCARPMENTS 


Bedrock VUVVVYY YY YY YY YY NYY NYY 
(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(points down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 


VvuuseueuveueuenueuepeneeeN 


GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 


